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2+ + presentation 


The fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
common fractions, decimals, percentage, and interest are made interesting 
and meaningful by developing each arithmetical principle in a concrete, 
functional manner instead of in an abstract manner. The course is arranged 
in two parts—Part I, Business Arithmetic for Personal Use, and Part II, 
Arithmetic for Business Use. Each unit in Part II takes up a particular de- 
partment or division of business and presents the various calculations that 
are common in that phase of business. For instance, Unit 7 covers requisi- 


tions, orders, invoices, freight, returns and allowances, discount, and pur- 
chases budgets. 


2 «+ application 


Unusually interesting and practical problems are provided at the end of each 
section of every unit in the textbook. For example, each section is accompanied 
by practical problems, drills for accuracy and speed, and optional problems. 
Furthermore, at the end of each unit, there are discussion questions, oral 
review problems, review problems, and a project. Adequate provision has 
been made to take care of students with varying abilities and to provide 
materials for various classroom administrative plans. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


FOURTH EDITION 





POPULAR 
FEATURES 


1. The balance sheet ap- 
proach is used. 


2. Special applications of 
bookkeeping principles are 
made to personal and so- 
cial uses. 


3. Chapters are devoted 
to family: records and rec- 
ords for small businesses. 


4. Transactions for prac- 
tice sets are included in 
each volume. 
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Volumes I and II of this new series provide a 
thoroughly modern treatment of bookkeeping, de- 
veloped through the balance sheet approach. Ap- 
plications of bookkeeping principles are made to 
numerous personal uses, such as the records of a 
club, a church, a class, and many other types of 
organizations. Considerable attention is given to 
record keeping for small businesses. The emphasis 
upon the personal and social values of bookkeeping 
does not, however, overbalance the emphasis on the 
business or vocational values. 


Volume I is designed for a one-year terminal course, 
treating in a practical but an elementary way single 
proprietorships, partnerships, and corporations. It 
is, therefore, designed for a self-contained, one-year 
course and should prove popular with those teachers 
who want to treat in a simple manner partnerships 
and corporations in the first year. 


Volume II covers controlling accounts, partnerships, 
and corporations. Speciai chapters are devoted to 
the study of items on the financial statement. 
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The State Commercial Teachers Association 


By magazine articles, editorials, critics, and lecturers, commercial teachers 


are accused of being individualists, planless, inefficient, static, and even dis- 
organized. 


No well-informed commercial teacher will deny that there is some truth 
in these charges. However, the rapid growth of commercial education will 
tend to qualify the severity of these charges, and it will show that commercial 
teachers have succeeded in doing a really hard job exceedingly well. 


This does not mean that the progressive business teacher does not recognize 
the necessity of co-operating, planning, and adjusting business education to 
the changing needs of business, and that much must be done to find and to 
eliminate his faults. Since many commercial teachers are without close and 
definite supervision, advice, and direction, it seems to me that each one should 
avail himself of all possible ways of becoming acquainted with the means of 
solving his problems. He must become familiar with such items as teacher- 
training trends; modern courses, materials, and methods; business demands; 
and up-to-date office machines and methods. He must also know the impor- 
tance of the work he is to do and the most efficient way in which to do it. 


We know that in the past the commercial educator had to shift for himself 
and solve his own problems as best he could in his own way. We know that 
business education cannot remain static; it must advance or be dropped by the 
wayside. If business education is to advance, the initiative must be taken by 
the business teacher, regardless of sacrifice. He can no longer remain silent. 


But, one voice alone is not enough; our voices must cry out in unison for our 
cause. 


Perhaps the best way to unify our demands for a common cause and con- 
structive goals is through the commercial education association and its at- 
tendant conferences. Since many commercial teachers are unable to attend 
the meetings of the national organizations, there seems to be a definite place 
for the state or regional association which can place its resources and influence 
within reach of all teachers. The increased enrollment and attendance reported 
at these meetings may imply that the commercial teacher realizes fully his 
responsibility and that there is a growing interest in current questions and 
problems and the means of their solution. These smaller organizations can 
profitably serve as a media through which business teachers may pool their 
interests and exert an influence on commercial education that will be whole- 
some in promoting the best interests of business education in the light of the 
best-known current thought and demands. 


I believe that the state and the local commercial educational associations 
have become one of the most powerful instrumentalities for commercial edu- 
cation, so essential to business and 
human progress. By bringing teachers 
together and enabling them to confer —= 
with others who have common prob- 
lems, a greater understanding will be 
made possible. From this understand- 
ing, a more united effort toward an E. E. Winters, president, Michigan Commer- 
ever-increasing, modern, helpful, and cial Education Association;jhead of commer- 


constructive business educational phi- cial department, George A. Davis Vocational 


and Technical High School, Grand Rapids, 
losophy will grow. Michigan. 
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Accounting in the Public Interest 


Part Il 
The Public's Responsibility 


by 


Clem W. Collins 


Dean, School of Commerce 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Every citizen has a responsibility 
to serve his community and his government 
in accordance with his ability. In a repre- 
sentative government, men are chosen to 
study the requirements of the state, to 
enact legislation, and to administer public 
office for the general benefit of the citizens, 
who are thus left free to manage their 
private affairs. While the theory of such a 
procedure is in keeping with the ideals which 
actuated the fathers of our country, we 
have learned by experience that a citizenry 
which does not interest itself in the character 
and probable effect of proposed legislation, 
and in the administration of laws when 
enacted, will find itself poorly governed. 
No matter how conscientious our representa- 
tives in Congress or in the legislature may 
be, they need the understanding and the 
intelligent help of those who, through their 
training and experience, may give wise 
counsel. 

Many situations have developed both 
through the enactment and the administra- 
tion of laws that are contrary to the public 
interest. Yet, these situations escape at- 
tention because we keep our eyes glued to 
the social and the political goals we are 
seeking to achieve, losing sight of the dire 
results of some of the methods we are 
adopting to reach those goals. 

Business also frequently follows policies 
detrimental both to itself and to the public. 
Government has become accustomed to 
making audits and rendering reports on its 
own operations, thus laying itself open to 
the charge that its self-audits are not 
always fully revealing. This has especially 
been true where governmental units have 
become the owners of public utilities. In 
many of these instances, charges are made 
that governmental accounting methods do 
not correspond with accounting methods of 
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privately-owned enterprises of similar char- 
acter. It has been asserted frequently that 
if publicly-owned utilities were charged with 
the taxes that similar privately-owned 
utilities pay, and if they were charged with 
adequate depreciation and received no sub- 
sidy from other sources, the enterprises 
would show a loss in their operation instead 
of a gain. Whether such charges are true or 
false, they cannot be stripped entirely of 
their plausibility so long as self-audits are 
made. The same principle that has led 
accountants to prohibit certification of the 
statement of companies in which they 
themselves have an interest would seem to 
hold true with governmental agencies. It is 
fundamental that disinterestedness must be 
a prerequisite of dependable reports. 
Business enterprises, as well as individuals, 
acquire habits. One of the bad habits of 
business which is proving difficult to break 
is that of closing its fiscal year on December 
31, regardless of its natural year. Great 
inconvenience, and frequently much addi- 
tional expense, has resulted from this 
practice. Obviously, the time any business 
should close its books is when its business 
cycle has been completed and when its 
inventories are lowest. While, as stated, the 
habit of calendar-year closing is a hard one 
to change, nevertheless much progress is 
being made. The Natural Business Year 
Council has issued an enormous amount of 
literature on the subject, and credit agencies 
and trade groups are joining hands with the 
accountants and are becoming active in the 
campaign. As a result, many thousands of 
businesses throughout the country have 
changed during the last four years from the 
calendar year to their natural year. This 
practice enables them to determine more 
accurately and less expensively the results 
of their operation, and at the same time it 
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enables the accountant to render better 
service by avoiding the period of congestion 
which occurs in every accountant’s office 
during the early part of the calendar year. 
Incidentally, this practice also spreads 
more uniformly the work of the Treasury 
Department which must examine tax re- 
turns and collect the revenue. 

In the last few months, the American 
public has heard and learned more about ac- 
countancy than it ever knew before. Dis- 
cussions centering on important cases which 
have appeared in the day’s news have 
focused public attention on the independent 
public accountant and on his relations with 
business management and the bearing of 
those relations on the public interest. 


The question of methods by which corpo- 
rations should select their independent audi- 
tors has been discussed prominently in the 
press. There are indications that the public 
favors a plan by which independent auditors 
will be selected either directly or indirectly 
by vote of stockholders of corporations whose 
accounts they are to examine. 


One great American industrial organiza- 
tion, The United States Steel Corporation, 
has followed this plan since its founding in 
the early nineteen hundreds. Other old 
established companies have similar plans 
and many more have recently taken action 
to adopt similar methods. There is strong 
support for this method of selecting auditors 
within the profession of accountancy itself. 


In spite of rumors of venality which have 
become fashionable, accountants know that 
corporations whose securities are publicly 
held are generally managed in the best in- 
terests of the stockholders. 

Through embodiment of this provision in 
the Companys’ Act, Great Britain has fol- 
lowed this practice for many years. In this 
country, on the other hand, it is almost the 
universal custom for the officers and the 
directors to choose the auditors. Also, the 
most valuable professional asset the public 
accountant has is his independence. It is 
manifestly essential that he have complete 
freedom of action and judgment if his 
findings are to command respect. Ac- 
countants are fully cognizant of this fact 
and for this reason it is unlikely that their 
reports have been influenced, except in rare 
cases, by the source of their employment; 
nevertheless, it is only natural that the 
public should have some mental reservations 
in that regard. For this reason, it would be a 
great step forward if, following the British 
example, corporations were to adopt this 
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policy of putting the selection of the auditor 
in the hands of the stockholders. 

The layman usually assumes that the pub- 
lic accountant has complete freedom in out- 
lining the scope of an audit. This is true 
theoretically and, in most cases, it is actually 
true. Yet, there are instances when the 
client, generally for reasons of economy, 
definitely limits the scope of the investiga- 
tion. It is true that the accountant deems 
certain steps to be essential in any audit 
and he will not accept an engagement, the 
terms of which would exclude any of those 
steps. But, the client may stipulate that 
inventories need not be supervised or taken 
by the accountant, or that accounts re- 
ceivable need not be verified by direct 
communication with customers, or that 
titles to real estate need not be confirmed. 
In all such cases, the accountant will keep 
within the limits of the engagement, qualify- 
ing his certificate in those respects. Of 
course, if the accountant observes anything 
in the course of his work that tends to cast 
the slightest doubt on any such item, he 
will refuse to certify the report, even with 
qualifications. Assuming, however, that 
everything appears to be regular, it is con- 
sidered proper for the accountant to sign 
the qualified certificate. 

It is at this point that the reader of the 
report is liable to be at fault. Certainly, 
the public must accept the responsibility of 
listening to what the accountant has to say. 
If the shareholder is not satisfied with the 
limitations of the report, he should require 
further information, or he should see that 
the accountant is given more latitude and 
responsibility. The ideal situation is where 
the accountant is given full authority to 
make whatever investigation he deems 
necessary, in which event he can generally 
assume full responsibility and render an 
opinion without qualification or reservation 
concerning any item in the balance sheet. 

In this connection, the evil of competitive 
bidding becomes apparent. Awarding ac- 
counting engagements to the lowest bidder 
invites and encourages superficial examina- 
tions and automatically eliminates the best 
accountants who will not risk their reputa- 
tions by accepting assignments on a basis 
that will not permit the highest type of pro- 
fessional work. Fortunately, this evil is 
fast disappearing as businessmen and public 
officials realize its attendant evils. 

Auditors should be chosen at the beginning 
of the year, and they should be given full 
authority to make any part of the audit, to 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Occupational Research—Some Basic 
Considerations for Secondary Education 


by 


Lester J. Schloerb 
Director of Occupational Research 
Board of Education 
Chicago, Illinois 


An address delivered before the commercial section 
meeting of the Illinois Vocational Association. 


In January, 1938, Chicago schools 
joined the many other local, state, and na- 
tional ventures in occupational research. 
The superintendent of schools, Dr. William 
H. Johnson, set the stage for this research by 
asking such questions as: What is happening 
to our graduates and to our withdrawals? 
What about the junior college students? 
What do employers want? Do they know 
what they want? Is school training in line 
with later demands upon the individual? 
Intelligent answers to these questions cer- 
tainly involve a research program which 
should be both comprehensive and cumula- 
tive in nature. It, of course, is recognized 
that there are a great many surveys and 
research projects in progress throughout the 
country and that all these must be taken 
into consideration when seeking a local in- 
terpretation. However, it is also important 
to recognize that state and Federal investi- 
gations and reports are of only general 
value to a given locality. These reports 
would also be the first to indicate that 
individual municipalities would face their 
own problems in the light of a combination 
of their research program with those of a 
more general character. Chicago has pro- 
ceeded on this basis, and we feel that sufficient 
progress has been made to justify some con- 
clusions. Conclusions will, of course, be re- 
lated particularly to those of significance to 
commercial teachers and departments. 

The Chicago Board of Education, and 
undoubtedly we here as a group of school 
people, are probably ready to recognize the 
need for a basic core curriculum, a wide 
range of flexible electives, and a compre- 
hensive program of extracurricular activities 
which receive expression through the general 
high school, special technical and commercial 
secondary schools, and the special vocational 
or trade schools. We are probably ready to 
recognize that such schools cannot be oper- 
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ated efficiently without a comprehensive 
record system, a well-planned personnel 
program, and a research project which 
guarantees cumulative data regarding occu- 
pational and educational trends. Chicago has 
proceeded on this basis and the program of 
research has been in existence for a period of 
about two years. I believe the method used 
should be treated briefly. Most of the find- 
ings presented here represent results gathered 
in three areas of research. 

The first method of research was through 
personal contacts with employers. The 
“questionnaire by mail” method was not 
used. Employers were interviewed per- 
sonally with respect to the beginning workers 
they hired the previous year, and they were 
asked to evaluate these students in several 
ways. 

The second method of research was 
through the Co-operative Placement Service. 
This co-operative relationship provides for 
an agreement between the Board of Educa- 
tion and the public employment services 
whereby the schools provide these public 
agencies with the kinds of data they need to 
accomplish a successful placement. This 
means that a placement counseling program 
is provided in each school to carry out this 
function. In turn, these public agencies, as 
well as the schools, clear on all junior place- 
ments; that is, they send to the Bureau of 
Occupational Research a record of all the 
individual applications and placements made 
as they take place. 

The third method used in the research 
program was that of contacting employer or 
professional groups of various kinds who are 
interested in the kinds of workers who enter 
their fields. The Bureau of Occupational 
Research has contacted such organizations 
as: Western Society of Engineers, Cook 
County Retailers Association, American 
Chemical Society, American Institute of 
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Banking, Illinois State Nurses’ Association, 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, and some other 
organizations. As a result of contacts with 
education committees of each of these or- 
ganizations, the Bureau has assembled some 
findings which are of significance for the 
higher secondary school grades. 

As a result of the research program in the 
three areas indicated, I am going to suggest 
seven conclusions which we believe are of 
present-day significance to any school system. 


First. The so-called “white collar” worker 
surveys in general indicate that there are a 
good many more young people who want 
white collar” clerical jobs than are going to 
be able to obtain them. Employment sta- 
tistics throughout the country certainly seem 
to verify this statement and the local figures 
do not indicate an exception. 


An interesting situation arises as we break 
down some of the jobs within this clerical 
field. We shall concern ourselves with only a 
few of them. Stenography is one. I think we 
would all agree with a general statement to 
the effect that there are a great many more 
students taking stenographic work than are 
going to be able to obtain positions in this 
field. This is due, undoubtedly, to the fact 
that we are a public institution and, there- 
fore, we cannot be too selective in our pro- 
gram of stenographic training. We give the 
course to those students who ask for it with 
the result that a good many students ask 
for it who do not have the potentialities to 
become successful stenographers. The result 
is that you have in your classes a good many 
young people who probably are making it 
difficult for you to spend all the time that you 
would like with those students who will make 
the most successful stenographers. But, who 
are we to say that certain ones should be held 
out? At least, this is the attitude which we 
have taken, and probably must continue to 
take, in a democratic society and school 
system. Certainly, from the standpoint of 
the kinds of jobs obtained eventually, there 
are a good many hours spent needlessly in 
teaching people shorthand when they are 
never going to use it or probably should 
never have taken it. This is a rather bold 
statement. 1 believe that most of you who 
have anything to do with the training of 
potential stenographers would say that there 
should be a program which provides for more 
selection in this area of training. An analysis 
of some figures in this connection indicates 
that in a given semester, over 10 per cent 
of the students were taking shorthand, 
while an analysis of placements of junior 
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workers under twenty-one years of age in- 
dicates that less than 4 per cent of the place- 
ments required a knowledge of stenography. 

Another rather interesting conclusion 
within the “white collar” field seems to 
indicate that most young people who are 
classified for any type of merchandising and 
sales work are able to get it. The ratio of 
classifications to placements of young people 
under twenty-one in this area of merchan- 
dising and sales has consistently been ap- 
proximately one to one. This ratio would 
certainly seem to indicate that a breakdown 
within the clerical field points to definite 
opportunities within certain classifications. 
Here again, an analysis of what the schools 
are doing in this area of merchandising and 
sales training indicated that on a percentage 
basis, fewer students were getting any kind 
of related training in the secondary schools 
than the percentages of placements made. 
Of course, many placements in this area were 
of seasonal nature, but the ratio seems to 
hold consistently on a month-by-month 
basis regardless of the season. 


Still another finding is in the area of 
office appliance machine operations. An 
analysis of the growth of this business in- 
dicates unusual development over the past 
eight years. Growth in the manufacture and 
in the distribution of these machines reveals 
the need for a parallel growth in the area of 
training for operators of these machines. 
Evidence seems to point to the fact that this 
kind of training, provided on a public school 
basis, has by no means run parallel to the 
growth of numbers of machines introduced. 
This fact leads us to the general conclusion 
that, as schools, we probably could do more 
to train our young people in the operation of 
some of the more important office appliance 
machines, not so much from the standpoint 
of becoming skilled in the operation of just 
one machine, but rather that students be- 
come acquainted with a variety of machines. 


I have picked only three areas within the 
so-called “‘white collar” job classification in 
an attempt to indicate that we need to re- 
distribute young people as well as to indicate 
opportunities in areas other than the “white 
collar” field. As commercial people, it would 
seem that we have some responsibilities 
along these lines. 

sEconD. Adaptability seems to be a key 
word among employer groups. It is not my 
purpose to attempt to define adaptability. 
If we were able to do this, we could do much 
to clarify the issues involved in the whole 
field of vocational education. We can, how- 
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ever, venture a number of statements as to 
how this word might be interpreted in the 
area of commercial training. 


Employers are in a position now, more 
than ever before, where they must hire the 
right worker the first time. This is necessary 
because of the unemployment compensation 
stipulations which make it expensive for the 
employer to release workers. As a result, 
these employers are interested in guarantee- 
ing some stabilization of employment, and 
they are considering seriously those factors 
which seem to guarantee employability and 
stabilization. One of the most important 
of these factors seems to be what they call 
adaptability. Employers want to hire young 
persons who are adjustable to a number of 
situations—not only to one situation. If 
conditions arise which no longer require the 
services of a given worker within a certain 
department, the employer today is asking 
for the kind of a person who might be able to 
adjust himself to another department. The 
inferences to this are many. They strike 
directly at the kind of training we are pro- 
viding in our schools. 


THIRD. Employers generally emphasize the 
“three R’s” as a definite vocational require- 
ment. They are consistent in their attack 
upon the inability of our young people to 
express themselves well either orally or in 
written form. Training in grammar and in 
sentence structure is decidedly important 
in order to be properly qualified for a good 
many beginning jobs. It is, of course, true 
that many employers also need training 
along these lines. We may very well ask, 
“Why don’t they look in a mirror?” Never- 
theless, the employers are in a position where 
they can at least ask for this training and we, 
as schools, probably should try to meet the 
request. 


Ability to handle simple numbers is also 
listed as extremely important. A good many 
clerical jobs do not specify definitely the need 
for bookkeeping or for mathematical ability, 
but it seems that the average clerical job 
does have, at intervals, the need for an 
ability to handle simple arithmetic. This, of 
course, raises the issue of the place of algebra 
and geometry, as opposed to commercial 
arithmetic or mathematics of a somewhat 
different nature. At least, those employers 
who hire our beginning workers are very 
much concerned about the fact that these 
young people do not seem to be able to 
handle simple processes. 


In the field of reading, let me cite one 
example. One employer laid before me 
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twenty-five applications for a job with his 
concern. Among other things, the applicant 
was asked to write a letter indicating why he 
wanted to work for this particular firm. Al! 
the information needed to write this letter, 
as well as the space, was provided on the 
application form. It is significant to note 
that only one out of the twenty-five ap- 
plicants wrote the letter. 


FouRTH. The intangible qualities come in 
for a high rating. It is evident that the em- 
ployers are going to continue to emphasize 
personality factors as measuring sticks in 
the employability of beginning workers. The 
ratings which we sought in our personal con- 
tacts with these employers included an 
evaluation of personality traits. These rat- 
ings vary anywhere from courtesy and de- 
pendability to leadership and emotional sta- 
bility. I can imagine your normal reaction 
to this statement. You are likely to say it is 
the same old story. We have been preaching 
this for years, and we will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to do so. We certainly do not need to 
have research studies made to tell us that 
personality factors are important. We do, 
however, need to face the fact that employ- 
ment situations today, probably more than 
ever before, require an association with 
fellow workers, and that this is proof of the 
fact that personality factors are becoming 
increasingly more important. Aside from 
those traits such as courtesy and depend- 
ability, the other traits which rated sig- 
nificantly high are emotional stability and 
social adaptability. The significance of 
these traits in a modern office is quite 
evident. They are more significant today 
than they were previously. There is still 
some question as to what the schools can do 
about it. 


Can we, as school people, teach our stu- 
dents to be emotionally more stable? We 
certainly cannot do it by assigning jobs of 
home work or practice lesson sheets. It is 
only as we use class situations which arise 
at intervals that we can teach the meaning 
of this desirable trait. I would venture the 
opinion that we try to teach emotional sta- 
bility too much by sermonizing before these 
young people. It probably cannot be taught 
that way. Both emotional stability and 
social adaptability concern themselves with 
basic attitudes of the individual which are, 
in turn, controlled by emotions within that 
individual. It is true, then, that as we learn 
to use class situations which involve the 
case technique of approach that we are likely 
to develop on a wholesome basis some of 
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these fundamental character traits. In any 
case, our research points to the fact that 
young people today are more likely than 
ever in the history of the world to work for 
someone else rather than for themselves. It 
is increasingly necessary, therefore, to meet 
this problem of personality adjustment be- 
cause personality receives expression only as 
it deals with other personalities. 


FIFTH. We must recognize the fact that the 
vocational age is going up. The age at which 
employers are taking on beginning workers 
indicates a consistent trend upward over the 
past ten years. Surveys indicate that the 
average period of unemployment of the 
young person under twenty-one years of 
age is two years. The significance of this 
finding for the school system is evident. We 
must think in terms of the junior colleges 
and special trade schools. If the age of 
entrance on a job is going up, should not the 
age of vocational training also move up? 
The implications are that in a good many 
phases of training in commercial work, the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth years 
become the most strategic points at which 
it should be emphasized. From an occupa- 
tional adjustment point of view, there are 
many arguments in favor of having more in- 
tensive commercial training during the later 
secondary school years, assuming that the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth years are now 
considered on that basis. We, as commercial 
people, should face this fact with our eyes 
open, and we should try to set up a kind of 
training which is most likely to be in demand. 


sixtH. Our findings would indicate that 
employers should think in terms of hiring be- 
ginning workers on a different basis from the 
basis used in hiring experienced people. They 
should ask for a beginner, and they should 
know what to expect when the beginner 
arrives. We arrive at this conclusion as a 
result of tests given to beginning applicants. 
The test was standardized by giving it to 
a large number of successfully employed 
people in the commercial field. It is evident 
from these conclusions that only a few be- 
ginning workers can compete for the job 
where some experience may be desirable. In 
attempting to adjust our young people to the 
work situation, employers should be im- 
pressed with the idea that they are hiring a 
potential worker and not one who has already 
“arrived.” It is my feeling that we could 
get better results by approaching employers 
on this basis than if we tried to impress them 
with the idea that a particular young grad- 
uate can take dictation as fast and as well 
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as an experienced person, even though com- 
petition may be a partial factor. In the co- 
operative employment relationship which 
exists between the public agencies and the 
board of education, we are trying to build 
the idea that junior workers should be hired 
on a slightly different basis from any older 
applicants. 


SEVENTH. One need not do very much 
work in the field of occupational research 
without recognizing the value which a good 
many commercial subjects have as a phase 
of general education. We have thus far 
thought mostly in terms of occupational 
adjustment. The place which typewriting, 
consumer education, business economics, 
beginning accounting, and some phases of 
general business have come to occupy as a 
part of the school curriculum, gives them 
comparative standing with most general sub- 
jects which are considered basic to present- 
day intelligent living. I say this because, 
from the research point of view, it is evident 
that these basic commercial subjects are im- 
portant to more than just the occupational 
adjustment phase of our life activity. 


In summary, then we should be somewhat 
flexible in our attitude toward what should 
be taught and the number of students to be 
taught. We are in a situation where we 
should be more selective in certain areas and 
we should encourage more training in other 
areas. As class teachers, we have responsi- 
bilities to develop more than just certain 
skills in commercial areas. The development 
of personality and character traits represents 
a most important phase of our work, and our 
method of developing these traits represents 
a more difficult teaching technique than the 
teaching of any skill. We need to keep up to 
date with respect to occupational trends so 
that as administrators or as teachers we can 
keep our young people up to date and our 
curriculum revised in accordance with the 
demands of the working world. 





SPENCER RETAIL PRACTICE SET 


The Spencer Retail Practice Set (with or without 
vouchers) for use with the eighteenth edition of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is now 
ready. It is intended for use after Chapter 25. 


The set with business papers, No. B123, sells at a list 
price of $1.20, subject to the usual school discount. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


New York 
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Essential Techniques in Classroom Procedure 
for General Business 


by 


Thomas E. Harney 
Director, Department of Education 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 


The check list and the accompanying lesson plan pre- 
sented here were prepared by Mr. Harney in response to 
a demand by many teachers for a specific lesson plan with 
sufficient detail to indicate clearly an actual application 
of essential techniques in general classroom procedure for 
general business. The material has been tried out in 
experimental classes composed of high school pupils, and 
it was found to be reasonably effective even when it was 
used by relatively inexperienced teachers. 

Because of a lack of space, it has been necessary to 
condense the original manuscript. Those teachers who 
are interested, however, may obtain the complete plan for 
only 10 cents, postpaid, by writing to Mr. Harney. 


Introduction 


Introductory lesson for Section 1, Chapter 1, of 
General Business by Crabbe and Slinker; presenting 
the need for money in business and the nature of the 
evolution of the use of money in business. 


Sussect: General Business Yrar: Freshman 








TEACHER: 
Dats: 


ScHOOL: 








Genera Arm: Adequate education for effective par- 
ticipation as a citizen in a democracy. 
Mastery of basic business facts and operations: on 
the level of habit or skill. 
Understanding of relationship between basic business 
developments and basic business operations: on the 
level of understanding or knowledge. 
Attitude of sane, critical questioning toward crucial, 
current business problems: on the level of ideals or 
general patterns of conduct. 


TeacHER Arm: To lead pupils to discover that money 
is a basic factor in the operation of business; how 
money evolved from primitive forms of trading; how 
modern forms of money are superior to primitive 
forms of money. 

To teach on the level of habit or skill: 
Barter is trading goods of one kind for those of 
another kind. 
Money is a medium of exchange. 

To teach on the level of understanding or knowledge: 

“The need for some article that conveniently meas- 
ures the value of things and that is readily accepted 
as payment for property or labor.” 

“Money as a standard of value.” 

“Money as a medium of exchange.” 

“The reason for the value of money.”’ (See teacher’s 
— for General Business by Crabbe and Slinker, 
p. 18. 

To teach on the level of ideal or general pattern of 
conduct: 
We shall not assume that current business forms 
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and practices are incapable of modification and 
improvement. 

(Nore: This attitude is not to be “preached” in 
the presentation of this lesson; it is to be reflected 
in the pupil’s view of the “life” of the teacher.) 

Puri Am: To find out why the content of Section 1, 
Chapter 1, is of importance in a study of general 
business. 

Marteriats: General Business by Crabbe and Slinker. 
Workbook for General Business by Crabbe and Slinker. 
Teacher’s manual for General Business by Crabbe 
and Slinker. 


Check List for Essential Techniques 
A— PRELIMINARY TEACHER-PUPIL ACTIVITIES 
Time: Five Minutes 


Step 1. Assignment: 


a. oa on blackboard; pupils copy in note- 
b. In addition to “Step 1,” Assignment includes 
parts of “Steps 4, 5, and 6.” 

Assignment should be in problem form; basis 

for problem found in previous work—new ele- 

ments in the problem should be a natural ex- 

tension of today’s class work in “Steps 4, 5, 

and 6.” 

. Assignment should include “how to study” di- 
rections as well as “what to study” directions. 
(Step 6.) 

. “Out-of-class pupil time” required for comple- 
tion of assignment should be about thirty min- 
utes. 


c. 


Step 2. Check on Physical Conditions in Classroom: 
a. Temperature 


b. Light 
c. Ventilation 
d. Cleanliness of room 


e. Arrangement of seats 


Step 8. Class Register (Roll): 
a. Basis for state aid apportionment in public 
schools. 
b. Record absentees by reference to seating plat— 
pupils should be seated according to their physi- 
cal and social needs. 


B — Major Teacher-Pupil Activities 
Time: Ten Minutes 


Step 4. Introduction: 
a. Teacher-planned statements and questions to: 
1. Summarize work to date, particularly yes- 
terday’s lesson 
2. Indicate briefly that today’s assignment will 
presuppose a mastery of yesterday’s assign- 
ment. 
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Step 5. Check on Yesterday’s Assignment: 


a. Provides estimate of each pupil’s achievement for 
purposes of marking; provides basis for remedial 
teaching; also point of departure for presenta- 
tion of new material. 

b. Types of “Check” activities: 

. Hand in papers 

. Short quiz 

. Check own papers 

. Change papers and correct 

Roll call 

. Work at blackboard 

. Call for difficulties 

. Question and answer 

. Discussion 

c. Check on yesterday’s assignment should termin- 
ate with a summary of yesterday’s lesson; indi- 
cate that today’s assignment is a development 
based on the summary of yesterday’s lesson. 


DO OIWRH NS OWE 


c. Should be a natural development from the sum- 
mary of yesterday’s assignment. 

d. Proceed inductively; from particular to general. 

e. Use a psychological approach; start at the pu- 
pil’s level in respect to subject matter, life ex- 
periences, and interests. 

f. Stress “pupil values” of new subject matter 

g. Provide for pupil activity: 

. Question and answer 

. Discussion 

. Lecture or talk (teacher) 

. Pupil or teacher demonstration 

. Class experiments 

. Socialized recitation 

. Dramatization 

. Reading to class 

h. Allow time for pupil reaction (practice) as a 
preliminary to assignment. 

i. Assignment should be in problem form; should 
indicate “how to study” as well as “what to 


Oa oe Oo Oe 





Time: Fifteen Minutes 


Step 6. Presentation of New Material—Including 
Assignment: 
a. A natural extension of material mastered to 
include some new material (in problem form). 
b. Terminates with assignment—intended to verify 
pupils’ grasp of relationship between old and 
new material. 


study.” 
Time: Five Minutes 


Step 7. Conclusion and Summary: 


a. Should include a summary of yesterday’s lesson 
in relation to the new material presented in 
today’s lesson. 


b. Pupil summary; teacher summary. 


Lesson Plan 


(First lesson for Section 1, Chapter 1, of General Business) 
I. PRELIMINARY TEACHER-PUPIL ACTIVITIES 
(Time: Five Minutes) 








Subject Matter Classroom Activities 








STEP ONE. ASSIGNMENT 


1. Write a paragraph telling about the evolution of the | 
use of money. 


2. Workbook for General Business, Study Guide No. 1, | 
Group A, Group B, Group C, and Word Study. | 
| 
| 


1. Teacher, or pupil with legible handwriting, writes 

| today’s assignment on blackboard. (If practicable, 

assignment should be written on blackboard before 
class.) 

T.: “Copy today’s assignment in your notebooks.” 

(For Chapter 1, Section 1, pages 5-10 in General 

Business.) 





STEP TWO. CHECK ON PHYSICAL CONDITIONS IN CLASSROOM 


1. Temperature 


1. Pupils copy today’s assignment from blackboard. 
a. 69-72 degrees 


2. Teacher observes thermometer. 





@. Light 1. 
a. Sufficient illumination 
b. Indirect illumination 


Pupils with defective vision seated near front of 
room. 


2. Teacher, or regularly assigned pupils, adjust window 
shades or turn on lights as conditions demand. 


$. Adjust window shades if sunlight is too direct or too 
bright. 


4. If possible, seat pupils so that sunlight comes over 


left shoulder. 
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Subject Matter Classroom Activities 





8. Ventilation 1. Pupils refer to workbook and textbook. 
a. Fresh air T.: “Refer to Study Guide No. 1 in your Workbook 
b. Correct humidity—moist air for General Business. Note the nature of the 


test items in Group A, Group B, Group C, and 
the Word Study. The answers to the test items 
in Study Guide No. 1 are found in Section 1, 
pages 5-10 in Chapter 1 of your textbook, Gen- 
eral Business. Note the title of Chapter 1 and 
the title of Section 1 on page 5. Note the head- 
ings in bold face type from pages 5-10.” 


2. If school regulations permit, teacher or assigned 
pupil should open windows for a few moments before 
class assembles. 


8. Inform principal’s office if mechanical ventilation 
system is not in operation. 





4. Cleanliness of room 1. Pupils pick up scraps of paper around their desks. 
a. Paper off floor T.: “Pick up any scraps of paper around your 
b. Blackboards clean desks.” 


2. If practicable, blackboard should be erased before 
class assembles. Pupils may aid in erasing board. 











5. Arrangement of seats 1. Pupils see that their desks are “shipshape” and in 
a. Desks in order | proper formation. 
b. Desks in proper place | T.: “Your desks should be in order and in line in 
| your row.” 


STEP THREE. CLASS REGISTER (Roll) 





1. Attendance 
a. Pupils present 
b. Pupils absent 


1. Check and record roll by reference to a seating plat. 
(Pupils have been assigned regular seats according 
to their physical and social needs.) 





| 
II. MAJOR TEACHER-PUPIL ACTIVITIES 





(Time: Ten minutes for Steps Four and Five; fifteen 
minutes for Step Six; and five minutes for Step Seven) 





STEP FOUR. INTRODUCTION 


1. Value of course in General Business 1. Question and answer 


a. For citizenship needs T.: “Why should you take a course in general busi- 

b. For consumer needs ness?” (Based on yesterday’s assignment which 

c. For vocational needs required that pupils write a paragraph summar- 

izing the Introductory Chapter, pages 1-4, in 

General Business.) 

Ans.: “‘For citizenship, consumer, and voca- 
tional needs.” 


2. Teacher statement. 

T.: “You have observed in connection with the 
assignment on the blackboard and from your 
examination of Study Guide No. 1 in your 
Workbook for General Business, that we are to 
study about the use of money. If you are con- 
vinced that a study of general business would be 
of value to you, you will want to know about 
the use of money, because it is a major factor in 
business. If you know why a course in general 
business has a number of civic, consumer, and 
vocational values (yesterday’s assignment), I 
think you will see that such a course should in- 
clude a study of the use of money.” 
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Subject Matter 


Classroom Activities 





STEP FIVE. CHECK ON YESTERDAY’S ASSIGNMENT 


1. Summary civic, consumer, and vocational values in 
a course in general business 
a. Civic 
(1) Relation of government to business 
b. Consumer 
(1) Intelligent user of goods produced by business 
c. Vocational 
(1) Part of technical training necessary to run a 
business 


1. A few pupils read their summaries of vocational, 
consumer, and civic values in a course in general 
business. 

T.: “Read the paper you prepared for this class 
summarizing the civic, consumer, and vocational 
reasons why you should take a course in general 
business.” (Yesterday’s assignment.) 

Ans.: “Civic values: relation of government to 
business; consumer values: intelligent user 
of goods produced by business; vocational 
values: technical training necessary to run 
the business phases of the occupation you 
follow.” 


2. Question and answer 
T.: “Did you include any items in your summary 
not included in the papers just read?” 


3. One pupil writes list on blackboard as the other 
pupils enumerate the various reasons. 
T.: “Let us list these values on the blackboard.” 
Ans.: “‘Civie values 
1. Relation of government to business 
Consumer values 
1. Intelligent user of goods produced by 
business 
Vocational values 
1. Technical training to run a business” 


4. Pupils copy in their notebooks the list on the black- 
board 
T.: “Copy this blackboard list in your notebooks.” 





2. Relation of money to business 
a. Civic 
(1) Taxation 
b. Consumer 
(1) Fair price 
ce. Vocational 
(1) Basis for operation of a business 





1. Question and answer 
T.: “Is money involved in the relation between 
government and business?” 
Ans.: “Yes. In taxation.” 


2. Question and answer 
T.: “Is money involved in the relation between the 
consumer and business?” 
Ans.: “Yes. The matter of a fair price for 
goods.” 


3. Question and answer 
T.: “Is money involved in the operation of a busi- 
ness?” 
Ans.: “Yes. A business cannot operate without 
money.” 


1 


. Teacher statement 
T.: “Thus, you see that the use of money is one of 
the major considerations in a study of business. 
If you are to understand business, for one thing, 
you must know about the use of money.” 





STEP SIX. PRESENTATION OF NEW MATERIAL — INCLUDING ASSIGNMENT 


1. Pupils present information about money 
. Identification of money 

. Earning money 

. Spending money 

. Value of money 

. Uses of money 


Coo oP 





1. Teacher statement 

T.: “All of you know something about the use and 
the importance of money in general business. 
You have received money, spent money, and 
you understand many of its uses Now, let us 
relate your information about money to this 
course. In the first place, let us consider how 
the use of money started.” 
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Subject Matter 


Classroom Activities 





2. Money is necessary for the satisfactory exchange of 
goods among communities and nations. 


. Pupils write list 


T.: “Read Problem 1 on page 10 of your textbook.” 
(Prepare a list of things commonly used in your 
community that probably could not be obtained 
if there were no exchange of goods among differ- 
ent communities.) “Make the list suggested.” 
Ans.: “Food of all kinds (these pupils live in a 

city), iron ore, cloth, wood, gasoline, coal, 
soap, etc.” 


. A number of pupils read their lists to class, while 


- other pupils add new acceptable items to their 

ists. 

T.: “Read your list, John. While John is reading his 
list, add to your'list any items you did not have 
that we agree are acceptable.” 


. (Classroom activities same as that for Problem 1.) 


T.: “Prepare the list required for Problem 2 on 
page 10.” (Prepare a list of products of your 
country that are frequently shipped to other 
parts of your state or to other states.) 

Ans.: (List should include many items of food, 
clothing, and shelter.) 
(Teacher procedure same as that for Problem 1.) 


. Question and answer 


T.: “Is money absolutely necessary for exchange of 
goods among local communities?” 
Ans.: “No. The actual goods could be ex- 
changed.” 


. Question and answer 


T.: “Is money more of a necessity for exchange of 
goods among distant communities?” 
Ans.: “Yes. Goods are too cumbersome or 
perishable for actual exchange.” 





8. Definition of barter: 
a. Trading goods of one kind for those of another. 


. Question and answer 


T.: “What is the meaning of the word ‘barter’?’”’ 
(Problem 8, page 10 of General Business.) 
Ans.: “Trading goods of one kind for those of 
another.” 


. Pupils refer to designated page and paragraph in 


textbook 

T.: “Look at the last paragraph on page 6 of your 
textbook. See if barter is defined as you de- 
scribed it.” 


. Pupils list examples orally 


T.: “Give examples of barter.” (Problem 8, page 
10 of General Business.) 
Ans.: “‘Furs for weapons, etc.” 





4. Limitations of barter as a method of exchange of 
goods: 
a. Difficult to trade something for everything 
needed. 





. Pupils cite illustrations 


T.: “Look at Problem 4 on page 10.” (Barter has 
been used in the past in many parts of the 
world. Why is not that form of trading satis- 
factory today? If possible, give definite illus- 
trations.) “Give an illustration.” 

Ans.: “I have no goods I could give a merchant 
for a book, etc.” 


. Pupils refer to designated page and paragraph in 


textbook 

T.: “Are any illustrations of this given on pages 6 
and 7 of your textbook?” 
Ans.: “Yes.” 
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Subject Matter 


Classroom Activities 





5. Crude forms of money: 
a. Bracelets, rings, iron bars, wampum, cowrie 
shells 
(1) Value not fixed 
(2) Not convenient to handle 
(8) Easily destroyed 


1. Pupils attempt to answer problems 
T.: “How would you answer Problem 5 on page 
10?” (Cowrie shells have been used in many 
parts of the world. Why would these shells be 
less desirable as money than the coins we use?) 
Ans.: “Value not fixed; not as convenient to 
handle; easily destroyed.” 





6. Meaning of the term “face value”: 
a. Value placed on money by government 


1. Pupils refer to textbook for answer to problem 

T.: “You will find the answer to Problem 6 on 
page 10 by reading paragraph three on page 8 of 
your textbook.” (Ray Turner has three pieces 
of paper money. They are of the same size and 
general appearance, but he says their face val- 
ues are different. What does he mean by the 
term “face value’’?) 
Ans.: “Value placed on money by government.” 





7. Value of paper money: 
a. Fixed by government 
b. Value supported by deposits of gold and silver 


1. Question and answer 


T.: “Do you think you can answer Problem 7?” 
(All paper money now issued by the Govern- 
ment is of the same size. The cost of manu- 
facture is probably the same for each bill. Since 
the cost of manufacture is the same, explain 
why all bills do not have the same value.) 


2. Pupils refer to textbook for verification of their an- 


swers 
T.: “Compare your answer with the one given on 
pages 8 and 9 under the heading ‘Money In The 
United States.’”’ 
Ans.: “Values fixed by government, backed by 
deposits of gold and silver.” 





8. Outline of the evolution of modern money: 
a. Barter 
(1) Trading goods of one kind for those of an- 


other 
b. Introduction of a “medium” for exchange of 
oods 
ft) Crude forms of money: 


(a) Bracelets, rings, iron bars, wampum, 
cowrie shells 
c. Modern money 
(1) Standard value 
(2) Face value 
(a) Coins 
(b) Paper money 


1. Pupils write outline 


T.: “Make an outline of the evolution of money 
from barter to the use of modern money. Use 
three main headings in your outline.” 

Ans.: a. Barter 
1. Trading goods of one kind for an- 
other 
b. Introduction of a “medium” for ex- 
change of goods 
1. Crude forms of money: 
(a) Bracelets, rings, iron bars, wam- 
pum, cowrie shells 
c. Modern money 
1. Standard value 
2. Face value 
(a) Coins 


(b) Paper money 


2g. Number of pupils read their outlines 


T.: “Read your outline.” 


8. Class discussion of outlines 


T.: “Any additions or corrections to the outlines 
read?” 





Assignment: 
1. Basic understandings of lesson: 
a. Write a paragraph summarizing the evolution of 
the use of money 
(1) Need for and limitations of barter 
(2) Advantages and limitations of crude forms of 
money 
(8) Advantages of modern money over crude 
forms of money 
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1. Teacher writes outline on blackboard. Pupils copy 


outline in their notebooks. 
T.: “For next class, write a paragraph about the 
evolution of the use of money. Use the outline 

I wrote on the blackboard as a guide.” 

Ans.: (Same as outline given above.) (This 
summary will be presented by the teacher 
during the next class period in connection 
with the second and final lesson on Sec- 
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Subject Matter 


Classroom Activities 





tion 1, Chapter 1 in General Business: 
“The most primitive form of business 
was trading goods of one kind for those 
of another. But this was not very satis- 
factory because it was difficult to find 
goods that each party to the trade wanted. 
It was found desirable to use something 
that everybody would want that could be 
used to buy any kind of goods. This 
‘something’ used as a ‘medium’ to make 
exchange of goods easy is called money. 
At first, very crude forms of money were 
used as a medium of exchange, such as: 
bracelets, rings, iron bars, wampum, and 
cowrie shells. These were things everyone 
wanted because they would be accepted 
by others in payment for goods they 
wished to buy. Since the exact value of a 
ring or a bracelet was not fixed, the mod- 
ern forms of money were adopted which 
have a standard value; that is, so much 
money will buy so much goods; and mod- 
ern monetary systems also have a value 
fixed by the government for the coins and 
paper money. This fixed value is in rela- 
tion to the amount of gold and silver de- 
posits in the government’s treasury. Be- 
cause modern money has standard values 
in relation to goods, and because the 
money itself has definite values fixed by 
the government, the monetary transac- 
tions of business can be transacted with 
security and accuracy.’’) 





2. Basic facts of lesson: 
a. Direct exchange of one kind of goods for another 
called barter 
b. Money is an indirect exchange of goods. 
(1) Money used as a medium to effect the ex- 
change of one kind of goods for another 
c. Modern money has: 
(1) A standard of value 
(2) Fixed face value for: 
(a) Coins 


(b) Paper money 





1. Pupils refer to workbooks 

T.: “Study Guide No. 1 in your workbooks will 
serve as a check on your grasp of the essential 
facts that should be included in your paragraph 
summarizing the story of the evolution of the 
use of money. Before our next class, indicate 
the answers to the test items in Groups A, B, 
C, and the Word Study in your workbooks.” 





STEP SEVEN. CONCLUSION OR SUMMARY 


(Includes summary of yesterday’s lesson in relation to today’s lesson) 





1. Information concerning the origin and use of money 


basic to an appreciation of civic, social, and voca- 
tional values to be derived from a study of general 
business. 





1. Question and answer 
T.: “Of what value will an understanding of the 
evolution of the use of money be to you?” 
Ans.: “An understanding of the evolution of 
money will help us to understand our 
monetary system which is the basis for 
the operation of business in general.” 


2. Teacher writes statement on blackboard. Pupils 
discuss statement. 

T.: “Do you agree with this statement: ‘We will 
not be able to grasp fully the civic, consumer, 
and vocational values in general business if we 
do not know about the origin and use of money; 
because money is the basis for the operation of 
business.’ ” 
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Writing a Letter of Application 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


App.yina for a posi- 
tion is a task which confronts 
the majority of people at 
some time. The letter of ap- 
plication is an increasingly im- 
portant element, often the con- 
trolling factor, in obtaining a 
position. Because of the 
highly industrialized economic 
system, the need for high 
school and college students 
to aid themselves financially 
through school, and the de- 
mand for written letters of 
application for central files in 
home offices of large and small 
organizations, the need for a knowledge of 
writing a letter of application has descended 
the age scale until it should become an 
integral: part of the high school business 
course. 

Courses in business correspondence on the 
high school level often have been concerned 
with the writing of specialized letters, such 
as sales letters. However, since obtaining 
work is an activity of importance in the 
lives of most people, and since the initial 
contact for obtaining work often entails a 
letter of application, the writing of such 
letters is now receiving the proper attention 
in business correspondence courses. 

Positions are obtained in various ways, 
such as through a friend or a relative, 
through an employment agency, through the 
“gate,” by answering newspaper advertise- 
ments, or by applying for work without 
knowing that a vacancy exists. Regardless 
of the means used in learning of a possible 
position, it is necessary to apply either in 
writing or in person, or in both ways. A 
letter of application, generally speaking, 
presupposes a personal application, al- 
though a personal application does not al- 
ways demand a letter of application, unless 
form application blanks may be termed ap- 
plication letters. 


Because business is so complicated and 
so varied in its fields of endeavor, business- 








men hire specialists who de- 
vote their time to the writing 
of one or two types of letters 
only; for example, adjustment 
letters, collection letters, or 
sales letters. However, a letter 
of application is a letter which 
is written, for the most part, 
by people who are not letter 
specialists. Such a letter is one 
of the most difficult to write. 
The letter of application fre- 
quently serves as the introduc- 
tion of the prospective em- 
ployee. It is, therefore, the 
controlling factor in obtaining 
further consideration. In some offices, a 
secretary or another office employee reads 
all letters of application. He is instructed 
to pick out a certain number of letters 
which he feels to be most satisfactory, 
either for further elimination by the 
prospective employer himself, or to be 
answered with a request that the applicants 
present themselves for personal conference. 
A letter of application is a sales letter, for 
it deals with an attempt to sell one’s services 
and abilities. Therefore, such a letter is 
likely to prove more difficult to write than a 
letter selling something which is tangible, 
such as a desk or a chair. 





Among the findings in an analysis of four 
hundred letters of application were the 
following:' 


1. Of the replies received from 10 em- 
ployment managers of large organiza- 
tions, three stated that all the appli- 
cants were given interviews, and seven 
stated that interviews were granted to 
the writers of “best” letters only. 


2. Seven employment managers sug- 
gested that the form of the letter, the 
English used, and its originality were 
important. One manager said that the 
application letter “must be clever to 
get attention’; another manager men- 
tioned originality as being important; 


‘William Douglas Adams, An Analytical Study of Four Hundred Letters of Application. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 1936, 


University of Southern California. 
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a third manager stated that the style 
was important but not the originality. 


3. One reply indicated that 90 per cent of 
the letters of application received 
were discarded because of lack of in- 
formation or because of poor con- 
struction; another reply suggested 
that all letters were discarded that 
were too aggressive or that lacked 
facts; and a third reply stated that 
all letters containing imperfections of 
any kind were discarded. 


4. Of the 400 letters analyzed, 18 were 
one-half page in length; 224 were one 
page long; 61 were one page with a 
supplement; 78 were two pages long; 
and 19 were three pages or longer. 


. Fifty-eight letters were of the indented 
style; 59 were block style; 202 were 
semi-block style, correctly set up; and 
81 were semi-block style incorrectly 
set up. 


6. Among the errors found were the 
following: 
8 letters omitted the applicant’s address 
3 letters were not signed 
4 letters had signatures in pencil 
5 letters had typewritten signatures only 
20 letters contained no paragraph divisions 
5 letters omitted the closing salutation 
7. As salutations, 3 used ““My dear Sir’; 
144 used “Dear Sir’; 2 used “My 
dear Mr. (name)’’; 102 used “Dear 
Mr. (name)”’; 114 used “Gentlemen”’; 
and 35 used incorrect salutations in 
terms of the letter. 


8. As complimentary closings, 132 used 
“Yours very truly”; 20 used “Very 
truly yours’; 65 used “Yours truly”; 
60 used “‘Very respectfully”; 96 used 
“Very sincerely”; 2 used “‘Very earn- 
estly yours’; 20 used miscellaneous 
closings; and 5 omitted the closing 
altogether. 


9. A number of stereotype phrases were 
used. “Hoping to hear from you soon” 
was used in 63 letters; “‘at your earliest 
convenience” was used in 58 letters; 
“at an early date” was used in 47 
letters; and “kindly” was used in 42 
letters. 


10. The errors in punctuation that ap- 
peared were fairly numerous. 


Or 


In this article, however, letters as they are 
generally considered, are not discussed 
other than as a point of departure and as a 
necessary adjunct to an outline which I 
have used for a number of years in my 
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classes. This outline has been followed by 
many students. 


The outline gives the high points of the 
applicant’s qualifications. The items which 
are listed are presented more as a skeleton, 
from which the applicant should deviate ac- 
cording to his particular qualifications, than 
as an outline to be adopted in its entirety. 
Naturally, it is impossible to set up an 
outline which should be followed by all 
people, irrespective of their individual situa- 
tions. 


At the top of the first page, the name 
should be typed in capital letters. Two 
spaces below, the words, “Summary of 
Qualifications,” “Personal Data Sheet,” or 
some other appropriate heading, should be 
typed. Four spaces below the heading, with 
a left-hand margin of approximately two 
inches, the single word, “Personal,” should 
be typed in capital letters. The word 
should be underscored and followed by a 
colon. Hanging indentations for the divi- 
sional heads are effective. The indentions 
may be five or six spaces for the information 
given under each division. The first line of 
information under each divisional heading 
should be two spaces below the heading; 
three spaces should be allowed between the 
last line of each division and the next head- 
ing. To illustrate, under “Personal,” the 
following information might be given on 
successive lines: (1) Place of birth: Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. (2) Age: 27; Born: Janu- 
ary 15, 1913. (3) Weight: 150 pounds (4) 
Height: 5 feet 10 inches. (5) Health: Perfect. 
(6) Physical defects: None. (7) Marital 
status: Single. Some employers request in- 
formation concerning the applicant’s re- 
ligion. 

The second division should contain in- 
formation concerning the applicant’s educa- 
tion. This information should be treated 
chronologically beginning, possibly, with 
the junior high school and continuing 
through the last school attended. The 
curriculum followed while in school should 
also be included, listing the major and 
minor subjects taken. 

Under the third division, practical busi- 
ness experience should be given. 

Teaching experience may be given in the 
fourth division of this data sheet and it 
should, likewise, be listed chronologically. 

Under the fifth division, the honors that 
the applicant has been awarded may be 
listed, such as offices held. Membership in 
professional and social organizations may 
also be listed in this division. In the case of 
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those who may belong to a number of asso- 
ciations, this division is sometimes broken 
into two sections: one section consists of 
professional organizations and associations; 
the other section consists of fraternal and 
social organizations. 

The sixth or seventh division (exact 
number depending upon the arrangement of 
organizations and associations) may be de- 
voted to publications, if such a division is 
appropriate. This part may be divided into 
books and articles written. 

The last division should be devoted to 
references, which may be arranged accord- 
ing to professional and character references. 
It is recommended that this list be fairly 
extensive, giving the full name of each 
reference, his title, and his address. Before 
they are listed, permission should always be 
obtained from those whose names are de- 
sired as references. 

In actual skeleton form, the outline just 
discussed might appear as follows: 

MARGOLD GILMORE 
Personal Data Sheet 





PERSONAL: 


Place of birth: Allen, Utah 
Age: 26 years 

Born: January 13, 1914 
Weight: 118 pounds 
Height: 5 feet 4% inches 
Physical defects: None 
Health: Excellent 

Marital status: Single 


EDUCATION: 


Public high school, Allen, Utah, 4 years: gradu- 
ated in 1930 

Hill Teachers College, Allen, Utah, 4 years: 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1934 

College of Business, Grand Lake, Minnesota, 
1 semester 

University of Ames, Ames, North Carolina: will 
complete requirements for Master of Science 
degree when thesis is finished 

Observation work in: 
Hammond Business School, Damon, Illinois 
American Business School, Damon, Illinois 
Hillcrest University, Hillcrest, Kentucky 


EXPERIENCE: 


High school teaching: 
Mt. Carroll, Utah 
Johnston, Utah 
Private business school teaching: 
DeLacy School of Business, Radio, Wyoming 
Jeter Business College, Jeter, Wyoming 
College and university teaching: 
College of Business, Grand Lake, Minnesota: 
part-time teaching in shorthand, 1 semester; 
University of Ames, Ames, North Carolina: 
typewriting, shorthand, and secretarial practice 
classes during second semester of 1938-39 
Secretarial work: 
Office of H. D. MacIntosh, Dean of Education, 
Hill Teachers College, Allen, Utah 
Office of Dr. L. T. Jones, University of Ames, 
Ames, North Carolina 
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HONORARY FRATERNITIES: 


Zeta Zeta Zeta, English fraternity: president of 
Beta chapter, 1932 

Omega Alpha Omega, dramatic fraternity: presi- 
dent of Iota chapter, 1933 


REFERENCES: 


University of Ames; Ames, North Carolina: 
Dr. L. T. Jones, Head of Business Education 
Department 
Dr. A. M. Glory, Director, School of Business 
Administration 


College of Business, Grand Lake, Minnesota: 
Mr. R. M. Waters, Vice President 
Mr. James Teed, Head, Typewriting Depart- 
ment 





OTHERS: 
Mr. Ralph Tidwell, President, DeLacy School 
of Business, Radio, Wyoming 
Mr. Oscar Profit, Superintendent of Schools, 
Johnston, Utah 


A photograph may or may not accompany 
this summary, depending upon the par- 
ticular situation. If there is any doubt as to 
whether the picture is desired, the applicant 
should enclose one with his name and ad- 
dress written on the back. If a photograph 
is sent, care should be taken that it is a 
recent one, that it does justice to the 
applicant, and that it is a “businesslike” 
picture rather than one showing yesterday’s 
campus queen astride a log fence. 

An outline such as this does not necessitate 
a lengthy letter of application, but it can be 
accompanied by a letter of transmittal 
somewhat as follows: 


2000 Mimosa Street 
Ames, North Carolina 
November 8, 1940 


Professor M. A. Smith 
Secretarial Science Department 
College of Radcliffe 

Radcliffe, Kentucky 


My dear Professor Smith: 


Dr. L. T. Jones, head of the business education 
department of the University of Ames, has suggested 
that I apply for the vacancy existing in your de- 
partment as instructor in typewriting. I am inter- 
ested in instruction on the collegiate level, and I 
intend to do my future teaching on that level. 


I am enclosing my personal data sheet and a 
recent photograph. If there is other information 
you need concerning my qualifications, I shall be 
glad to give it to you. If you desire a personal 
interview, I shall arrange for one whenever it is 
convenient for you. 


I shall appreciate any consideration you may 
give my application. 
Sincerely, yours, 
Margold Filmore 


In addition to writing a letter of applica- 
tion, everyone who is interested in obtaining 
(Concluded on page 95) 
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§ AND VIEWS 


PROFESSIONAL 


Teaching Accounting to Secretarial Majors 


The validity of any 
report is dependent upon 
research and authority. 
Most of the statements 
which I shall make are 
based upon the findings 
of a brief questionnaire 
sent to 150 stenogra- 
phers, varying in their 
employment from those 
working for professional 
men, such as lawyers, to those working in 
some of the larger corporations, such as the 
Belknap Corporation of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The findings of my questionnaire are 
as follows: 

Of the 150 secretaries who answered the 
questionnaire, 67 per cent had training in 
accounting. Of the 67 per cent who had 
training in accounting, 69 per cent had 
studied accounting in business colleges; 6 
per cent had studied accounting in teachers 
colleges; 14 per cent had studied accounting 
in universities; and 5 per cent had studied 
accounting in high school. 

The average range of time spent in study- 
ing accounting varied from 24% to 27 months. 
Seventy-five per cent of these secretaries had 
studied accounting less than four months. 

Forty-two per cent of the secretaries re- 
ported that they were taught by a combina- 
tion of the lecture and the laboratory 
method; 4 per cent reported that they were 
taught by the laboratory method; and 1 per 
cent reported that they were taught by the 
lecture method. Most of them had studied 
the fundamental principles applicable to 
accounting for the sole proprietorship, the 
partnership, and the corporation. 

Thirty-three per cent of those who 
answered the questionnaire reported that a 
knowledge of accounting had been of some 
assistance to them in obtaining their present 
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positions; 38 per cent re- 
ported to the contrary. 
Thirty-six per cent are 
making use of account- 
ing in their present posi- 
tions; 3314 per cent have 
no use for a knowledge 
of accounting in their 
present positions. Eleven 
per cent reported that a 
lack of accounting knowl- 
edge had been a factor in keeping them 
from obtaining positions. Seventy-four per 
cent reported that a lack of accounting 
knowledge had not kept them from being 
promoted in their present positions; yet, 
96 per cent of those reporting believed 
that a stenographer should know the funda- 
mental principles of accounting. 

Secretarial work is broad and varied. An 
average secretary, in due course of time, 
performs nearly a thousand activities, such 
as following up prospective receipts to 
see that they are collected when they are due; 
determining payments to be made, and seeing 
to it that they are taken care of at the proper 
time; assisting with the acquisition and the 
handling of securities, such as bonds, stocks, 
and notes; assisting generally in the manage- 
ment of investments; determining insurance 
coverage of various kinds to be maintained, 
and attending to the renewal of policies and 
the payment of premiums; analyzing re- 
ceipts and payments for tax and other pur- 
poses; keeping personal books on the double- 
entry basis; and preparing personal income 
tax returns. Therefore, a secretary must 
know many things about a few subjects, and 
a few things about many subjects. 

Every stenographer should have some 
knowledge of accounting, for often in small 
offices there is not enough accounting work 
to justify the employment of someone for 
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that purpose alone. If the stenographer is 
able to do the work, he is more likely to 
hold the position, and he may also receive a 
higher salary. Accounting is also of much 
value in life outside the office. 


The standard for efficiency in technique 
required for persons applying for secretarial 
positions is becoming increasingly higher 
and more exacting. Satisfactory steno- 
graphic ability is no longer the first qualifi- 
cation of a secretary. The employer today 
expects his secretary to be efficient not only 
in shorthand and in typewriting, but also 
in handling accounting records. 


The United States Treasury Department 
in administering the Federal income tax 
laws, recognizes two approved methods of 
accounting: namely, the cash basis and the 
accrual basis. Certainly, every student 
majoring in secretarial science should be- 
come familiar with both these methods, 
because every business is taxed by either the 
Federal government or by the state govern- 
ment, and sometimes by both. These taxes 
must be accounted for in determining the 
profit or the loss. 

Under the Federal Social Security Act, 
which was passed August 14, 1935, employers 
of one or more individuals are subject to taxes 
imposed for old age pension. In addition, 
employers of eight or more individuals are 
also subject to taxes imposed for unemploy- 
ment compensation. It may be added that 
our tax laws have been revised until prac- 
tically everyone operating a business has to 
file an income tax return. Moreover, state 
and local governments impose taxes on 
property; therefore, it is becoming essential 
that secretaries be familiar with accounting 
for taxes in order to perform their duties 
efficiently. 


It is my firm belief that a student pre- 
paring himself for a secretarial position 
should study enough accounting so that he 
may thoroughly master the fundamental 
principles. Recent surveys have revealed 
that practically all professional men, such 
as lawyers, doctors, dentists, public ac- 
countants, engineers, and architects, keep 
their books on a cash basis. This is also 
true of almost all the public service enter- 
prises, such as public utilities, garages, 
laundries, dry cleaning companies, storage 
companies, and nonmercantile organizations. 
You can readily understand why this is true, 
for when the cash basis of accounting is 
used the employers (individuals or corpora- 
tions) do not have to pay tax on income 
before it is received in cash. In fact, re- 
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gardless of the type of enterprise, a cash 
basis of accounting may be used to an ad- 
vantage when it is not necessary to use an 
inventory in accounting for purchases and 
sales. 


Certainly, I think every student majoring 
in secretarial science should take courses in 
bookkeeping or in accounting which would 
include the development of the fundamental 
principles in keeping the books of profes- 
sional and personal-service enterprises on a 
cash basis. For example, the doctor’s office 
assistant needs to know how to make out 
bills, how to keep a systematic record of 
purchases, how to keep a record of appoint- 
ments, and how to assist in making out 
income tax returns. There are dozens of 
other ways in which a knowledge of ac- 
counting will enhance promotional oppor- 
tunities. 


In addition to the development of the 
fundamental principles in keeping the books 
of professional and personal-service enter- 
prises, every secretary should be given 
ample practice in the development of the 
basic principles of accounting for mercantile 
or trading enterprises. This training would 
introduce the student to additional accounts, 
such as purchases, sales, and inventories; 
to additional records, such as purchase 
records, sales records, insurance policy 
registers, and notes payable and notes re- 
ceivable registers. This secretary-to-be 
should be acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of accounting for the different 
types of proprietorship, such as the sole 
proprietorship, the partnership, and the 
corporation. “Self-preservation is the first 
law of nature.” Therefore, every student 
majoring in secretarial science should be 
trained in those phases of bookkeeping that 
the student—tomorrow’s citizen—will use 
in most of his personal relationships with 
business or professional activities which 
tend to make him more self-sustaining. 


By way of summary, I think every student 
majoring in secretarial science should know 
the fundamental principles of accounting; 
he should know how to use standard records; 
he should know how to keep accounts both 
on the cash basis and on the accrual basis; 
he should know how to account for the pro- 
prietorship and the reports of a single 
proprietorship, a partnership, or a corpora- 
tion. In addition, every student should be 
given ample practice in keeping a set of 
books for a professional man, for a public 
service enterprise, and for a mercantile 
establishment. 
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Using THE BALANCE SHEET to Develop 
Critical Reading 


Consumption of food without its proper 
digestion is of no value to the physical body. 
Reading without thought is time lost. Col- 
lege students give abundant proof that, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
they reflect but slightly on the materials 
read. This is evidenced by the extreme 
difficulty in getting them to challenge, or to 
ask questions about, any statements which 
they read. The students alone cannot be 
reproved for this lackadaisical attitude 
toward their reading. This situation is in- 
dicative of only one thing: we have not 
trained our students to be critical in their 
reading. As a part of their regular training, 
they need to be given every incentive to 
read critically and thoughtfully. 

In the training of teachers, it is extremely 
important that they be given every in- 
centive to give thought to that which is 
going on about them and to materials that 
they read. Unless encouraged to do so, 
little critical thought will be given to their 
assigned and voluntary reading. Students 
preparing to teach commerce subjects are 
not fully trained until they have developed 
the habit of reading critically and thinking 
constructively. 

As a part of the preparation for the teach- 
ing of business subjects, student-teachers at 
Illinois State Normal University are re- 
quired to read Tur BALANCE SHEET each 
month. At regular weekly conferences, 
these students are asked to give constructive 
criticisms of the materials that have been 
read. The criticisms are sometimes required 
orally; some of them are written. This type 
of work serves two purposes: One, it ac- 
quaints the student with ideas and methods 
in the field of business education; and two, 
it helps to develop in the student an an- 
alytical and critical attitude.—H. F. Koepke, 
Illinois State Normal Unvwersity, Normal, 
Illinois. 





Northampton Merchants Survey 


Many teachers of consumer education, as 
well as teachers of merchandising and re- 
tailing, will be interested in the results of a 
survey in advertising conducted by Tom W. 
Ronemus, instructor in the high school at 
Northampton, Pennsylvania. The survey 
was conducted by the senior commercial 
class in advertising in co-operation with 
the Northampton merchants. The total 
number of questionnaires returned from the 
group surveyed was 2,120. 

Some of the results, as reported by Mr. 
Ronemus, are as follows: 


Do you prefer nationally advertised articles to a 

locally manufactured article? 
Of the questionnaires returned, 1,242 persons 
answered yes, and 878 persons answered no. This 
means that 58.8 per cent prefer nationally- 
advertised articles; 41.2 per cent would just as 
soon purchase locally-manufactured articles. This 
speaks well for the locally-manufactured articles in 
local competition. 


Do you prefer to buy what you see over the counter 
to buying from door-to-door salesmen? 
Of the answers received, 1,792 persons preferred 
to buy:over the counter. This was 84.5 per cent 
of the answers. Only $28 persons, or 15.5 per cent, 
preferred to buy from door-to-door salesmen. 
Most of the persons in the latter group found 
getting to the store a tedious and laborious matter. 

Do you prefer department store buying to specialty 

shop purchasing? 

Of the answers received, 1,374 persons, or 64.8 
per cent, favored buying in department stores; 
736 persons, or 34.7 per cent, favored the specialty 
shop. 

Do you purchase a brand regularly after you receive 

a sample? 

Of the answers received, 702 persons, or 33.1 per 
cent, said they did, while 1,418 persons, or 66.9 
per cent, said they did not. 

Are you in favor of buying on the installment plan? 
The wording of this question was not what it 
should have been. The question should have read, 
“Do you object to buying on the installment 
plan?” 

As to the question asked, 902 persons, or 42.6 per 
cent, answered yes; 1,218 persons, or 57.4 per cent, 
answered no. Practically all the people answering 
no said they were not in favor of it, but were forced 
to buy in that manner because of actual conditions. 








Alpha lota Sorority 


A chapter of Alpha Iota, international 
honorary business sorority, was recently in- 
stalled at East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina. Regional Coun- 
cilor Dorothy Matthews of Washington, 
D. C., was assisted at the initiation by Alpha 
Iota members from Norfolk and Richmond, 
Virginia, and Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, grand president of 
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the Sorority, Des Moines, Iowa, installed a 
chapter at the Wilcox College of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Glendale Alumnae Chapter, Glendale 
Secretarial School, Glendale, California, was 
installed by Regional Councilor Mrs. Emily 
Zeigler of San Diego. She was assisted by 
members of the Los Angeles chapter at 
Woodbury College. 
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University of Pittsburgh Changes 


Professor D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
courses in commercial education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has announced the following 
changes in the faculty: 

H. H. Green, formerly assistant professor 
of business education at State Teachers 
College, Portales, New Mexico, has been 
appointed instructor in business education 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Green 
was at the University last year on a teaching 
fellowship, working on his Doctor’s degree. 

Russel N. Cansler, who has been at the 
University of Pittsburgh for the past year 
on a teaching fellowship and working for his 
Doctor’s degree, has been made head of 
the department of business education at 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. ‘ 

S. J. Wanous, head of the department of 
business education at the University of 
Arizona, was awarded his Ph. D. degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh in August. 
Dr. Wanous is the author of two books in 
secretarial training and has contributed a 
number of articles to current publications. 

T. James Crawford, instructor in business 
education at the Johnstown Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed instructor in 
the Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, where he will work under the direction 
of Dr. McKee Fisk. Mr. Crawford received 
his M. A. degree at the University of Pitts- 
burgh in August. He made a study of the 
frequency of use of the prefixes and suffixes 
in Gregg shorthand. 

Frank E. Liguori, who has been an in- 
structor at Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, for the past two years, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in business education 
at the Johnstown Center of the University 
of Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Professor Lessenberry has also announced 
that teaching fellowships have been awarded 
by the University of Pittsburgh for study 
toward the Ph. D. degree in commercial 
education to the following individuals: 
James O. Thompson, University Preparatory 
School and Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla- 
homa; Forrest L. Mayer, Amarillo College, 
Amarillo, Texas; R. L. Steiner, for the past 
five years an instructor of business education 
in the American College at Terreheran, Iran. 





National Commercial Teachers Federation 


B. F. Williams, president of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, has an- 
nounced that the program for the annual 
convention of 1940 will be built around the 
general theme of “Clarifying the Objectives 
of Business Education.” The departmental 
and the round-table chairmen are working 
hard on the development of an outstanding 
program. Several of the programs have 
already been completed. 

The annual convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation will be held 
in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 26 to December 28, inclusive. 

Friday evening is the night set aside for 
meetings of any organizations or groups 
which wish to schedule those meetings. In 
past years, fraternities, colleges, and various 
allied associations have used one evening 
during the convention for their meetings. 
The local committee will be glad to co- 
operate in arranging a time and a place. Any 
organization or group wishing to sponsor a 
dinner or a meeting on Friday evening, 
December 27, and to have it included in the 
printed program of the Federation should 
get in touch with the president, B. F. Wil- 
liams, Capital City Commercial Collége, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Any group or organiza- 
tion which wishes assistance in obtaining 
facilities for a meeting should get in touch 
with the local chairman, Paul Moser, Moser 
School, Chicago, Illinois. The National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges, and several fraternities and 
colleges are already planning meetings on 
this evening. 

The Executive Board has been studying 
proposals which it has received for the cre- 
ation of a new round-table section on dis- 
tributive education. If the requests for this 
round table are approved by the Executive 
Board, the new round table on distributive 
education will be included in the program 
for 1940. 

Reservations for hotel rooms should be 
made in advance of the convention in order 
to be assured of the most reasonable rates. 
The Hotel Sherman is making available a 
large number of single rooms at $2.50 a day 
and double rooms at $4.00 a day. In order 
to be assured of rooms available at these low 
rates, the reservations must be made in 
advance of the convention. 








Fall and winter convention schedule, pages 74-78 
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WIDE APPLICATIONS: The new book has vital objectives and 
is rich in content. It gives well-balanced attention to specific 
vocational uses, general vocational uses, personal uses, and 
social applications. It is designed for a general-value course in 
high school. Many new applications have been introduced in a 
smooth, logical manner without disturbing vocational values. 


Budgeting is woven in wherever it has a practical application. 
Social security taxes, income taxes, and other forms of taxes are 
treated wherever they have an appropriate place. Here is an 
entirely new book that is in harmony with 1940 requirements. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION + CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


CAREFUL PRESENTATION: The authors have already spent two years in planning, 
writing, trying out, and revising the material that has gone into this book. The wishes 
and the demands of hundreds of teachers have been taken into consideration. The 


publishing of this book has been accomplished through the co-operation of many 
teachers. 


You will be pleased with the simple, smooth development. The approach has been 
simplified, and the time required for the introduction has been shortened. The 
language has been simplified and clarified. Vocabulary study is included in each 
lesson. The spiral method of presentation provides for the gradual expanding of 
applications. For instance, there are six cycles in the first semester. New subject 
matter and new applications are introduced in each cycle. By using nonmerchan- 
dising records in the first two cycles, adjustment entries are deferred until the third 
cycle. 


Numerous illustrations in three colors are included. All forms of journals, ledgers, 


and other records are strictly in accordance with those manufactured by leading 
companies. 





Emphasis is placed constantly on the interpretation of records and the proving of 
records. All examples and problems are specific and real. 


You will want to see this new book before you make a decision. 





Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1940 











Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
American Accounting Association................... 0, ee December 27-28 
American Association of Commercial Colleges. ....... SS rere December 26 
American Vocational Association................... San Francisco, Cal....... December 16-18 


Arizona Business Educators Association............. 


Arizona Education Association.......... 


Arkansas Education Association.................... 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association... . 
Association of Evening Colleges.................... 
Association of Urban Universities................... 


Business Education Association of the State of New 
__ SEED el ieee Sian eare teenies eae ae 

California Teachers Association— 
I I, io. aca desc csinscs oc ean 
Be I COIS 5.5555 ok oo od bs woicctencceeen 
i ct a es aside maw awecianew 
nw ned gcaraulaiwia ebro wa one 
CE CE OUR, neice c cc cesses 


Camden County Commercial Teachers Association. . . | 


Colorado Education Association.................... 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
I TI ooo bis FcR dh meee seem: 


Connecticut State Teachers Association............. 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Association.......... 
Delaware State Education Association.............. 


Federated Business Teachers Association of California— 
gona voc d.c x ken ween ae newes 
NE MEE TI 6iir6inisie sss <ddieeessoeedew rar 
Southern California Section.................... 


Georgia Education Association— 
os ols ih sieB ieee ate ae wie ek ae 
oY oie oc aslo als esata iw Snags 
a ere er ee 
i as dn i sat gs Sse we wus eld hw bias 
115.2 d2 5 sash Gaainceasa ie aalelre wa 
ee 
Es sag gee ee tale ca gute tae 
Ta ole oe A Seni pall glk cael 
District No. 


High School Commercial Teachers’ Association of New 
a ae 


Idaho Education Association— 


ee og a Winnie ku na dl wea kebebase 


DE org kaye sy gee Se cad 
I eyo od ois und (antaiv tiene aloe aie oe 
I oa fa ba cea hans A 1a canlg abcear auricle 


Fi. WALANCE SHEET 


ee ere 
a Eee 
Wichita, Ham............ 
Omaha, Neb........... 

Omaha, Neb............ 


New York City...... 


LOS BMQMOS..........2.. 
Los Angeles........ 

Sacramento............ 
Gente Crms............. 


Commion, BE. d.... .6 cscs 


RC EES 
Grand Junction... . 
a 


New York City..... 


0 OPE: Pee 
OS eee 
New Haven.... 


Wilmington... 
Wilmington....... 


Los Angeles........ 
Los Angeles...... 


Swainsboro... 
ae 
Americus....... 
Le Gramee....... 
Milledgeville........ 
Rome......... 
Waycross... .. 
Gainesville. .... 
Hartwell...... 


Atlantic City. . 


Coeur d’Alene.... 
Lewiston......... 


Twin Falls........ 











November 8 
November 7-9 
November 7-8 
October 12 
October 21-24 
October 21-24 


November 29-30 


October 21-23 
November 16 
November 16 
November 25 
November 27 


October 24 


| October 24-26 


October 24-26 
October 24-26 


November 16 


October 25 
October 25 
October 25 


October 25 
October 24-25 


October 12 
November 16 
November 16 


October 9 

October 14 
October 16 
October 18 
October 7 

October 25 
October 11 
October 23 
October 21 


| November 9 


..| October 4 
| October 3-4 
i og ee | 


October 25-26 
October 25-26 
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Name of Association Place | Date of Meeting 





Idaho Education Association—Continued 

















Se ere re reer fer ee | September 26-27 
SS Sa re errr ee re | September 26-27 
Be SE en rene rere en BEQGERY.........-.-+0+- | October 10-11 
RR SR Ee eer eae ey ee ee ne a ....| November 15-16 
Illinois Education Association— | 
ee Sede an al ned on ceeded Charleston............. | October 4 
RRR ACSRE Pa ee rcna aeerer eerie Ae Galesburg.............. | October 10 
EEO SE ee re Quincy.......... ......| October 10-11 
IN ois dg lay. d:sivhew.a 04's 8's bara ss saa Robinson....... October 10-11 
9) 5625S 6 S0la:8 6:5 amiss 6 4. 5 nw 0)es,e xis Ne Rock Island............| October 11 
Lk scchk shee eddinerducanscedieea Urbana............ October 11 
I 526 60 bos's ase ae wa 6 divin 55 Saidia Sea LaSalle........... ..| October 11 
2 Ee ere reer Villa Park..... October 14 
I ida piacere blend pose = wise rime late ueia te Aurora......... ..| October 18 
Cass yhiisenie deed caste dade swt eee October 18 
SN og og ty oo os se Psu SN wees Rockford. ... . ..-| October 25 
MLS aahvae hie deehncvinewkaweesoentes Springfield..............| December 26-28 
Illinois High School Conference.................... Urbana......... ....| November 1 
Indiana State Teachers Association— 
ace a pated ahs banka wes RAE Evansville.............. October 24-25 
EEE ere renee yor South Bend............. October 24-25 
MN Co sas toe wins hi daoans cragnrncs nisin oer re Fort a Se October 24-25 
Ns v6 aca anec > ewan kbasanes tenses Gary...... oseseceeseees October 24-25 
eco bah dada Achdkaomeramdaaaawe Indianapolis............ October 24-25 
Indiana Vocational Association..................... | Indianapolis............ October 24 
Iowa State Teachers Association— ' 
ERE Sica scwenenses September 28 
EEE STE OEE SPECT Dubuque............... October 10-11 
ie ciin tts. b manna eh ee mdeee eres October 10-11 
ee decken cs vanish emwdaeie tama etal Davenport.............. October 10-11 
ect hr AL EO iis eierk henigas. Panam sse aes Council Bluffs........... October 10-11 
CRAs Add edaradhehtccnhanscétneabemenetg | Des Moines............. November 7-9 
Kansas State Teachers Association.................. | Garden City............ November 1-3 
Hays. cocelovces i November 1-3 
Parsons. ...... ....| November 1-3 
| ae ....-| November 1-3 
Topeka....... pee | November 1-3 
W ichita Tre rT inst ts ee | November 1-3 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools | Lexington..............] October 25-26 
Kentucky Business Education Association........... ee ee October 5 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association.................... | Monroe................ | November 17-20 
Maine Teachers Association. .... 2.00.25 .5ceccesese. PSs hic andeexace October 24-25 
Maryland State Teachers Association............... | Baltimore.............. October 25-26 
Michigan Education Association— | 
SE RCE PO re rere Me Is ES rn etre October 24-26 
IR ie tani a diciss oi aceta mien ieic ave oi ens simi DUR ceecscccecessveous October 10-11 
INR SS ints 5914 5 ais. aio wre eGo gris eee Lansing................ October 10-11 
SSS eerie arene Ace ree Grand Rapids........... October 24-25 
CC cideccenbnsseebdeceseeeisadussd Traverse City........... October 3-4 
ere Tre eer ree re October 17-18 
IRS Be rere Son eae er arene Marquette......... ....| October 3-4 
CA A keueri ndiweddanenndens ceawe Kalamazoo............. October 17-18 
Milwaukee Commercial Teachers’ Club.............. | Milwaukee, Wis..........| November 12 
Minnesota Education Association................... re October 23-26 
| 
Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals. . | Columbia............... | October 4-5 


_ The NALANLE SHEET 




















Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 

Missouri State Teachers Association— 

thse sinks cacvcidseaedeineaie Warrensburg............ October 10-11 

SES Gl a ee eras epee aE October 10-11 

NE koa: Sg pcs, ma needa 0s hairs oe aA i racesedceaah October 10-11 

CR ee istceccneusasseasweweaed October 16-18 

obs 36 Kana aces eaawenseeeee ee October 17-18 

ss inc Soha ico uaieves wale ek wae Cape Girardeau......... October 17-18 

NE e020 ee aay eG arnigh neve wee ee Kansas City............ November 6-9 
Montana Education Association— 

eG chugsUls cbesanctieceéeesdeanene Billings .| October 24-26 

ey coh kiuneneeeanenddeeneewke Sree October 24-26 

SD é tesittidecnethadcesecazenee dae ee October 24-26 

i iibndenkeenewis eeuhankeen’ eer October $31-November 2 

I Sia day uel aces wie aces Ginn n'ai a ardser odor i. eee October $1-November 2 
National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools | Chicago, Ill............. December 26-27 
National Association of Public School Business Officials | Detroit, Mich........... October 14-18 
National Commercial Teachers Federation........... ee December 26-28 
National Council for the Social Studies.............. Syracuse, N. Y.......... November 22-28 


National Council of Geography Teachers............ 


National Education Association— 
American Association of School Administrators. . . 


Nebraska State Teachers Association— 
ig, 625 5G ona eek eunwce veka eaaes 
IN 5.05. os a 6.ses nia 6:8oiw. 6 Sis wsaie ped aw aah aa 
I 8 hs pis lacah aici aia Wc eaacd wiaib NRA 
EE eT ee te 
ie us ia sa Midi cd nek wneakeed 
Igor g ans badass Glo aescas eee 
Nevada State Teachers Association................. 
New England Association of School Superintendents. . 
New England Business College Association.......... 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
MRO chet atl ss mus taas asdesatoedaads spas 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association.......... 
New Jersey State Teachers Association... .. rey 
New Mexico Educational Association............... 
New York State Teachers Association— 

in vd eki ake CEN eu wns oa kee 


ein casts pidwalb oe a ala knee 
En 5 iar ous ack encale atic aioe wr ebck nd 


New York State Vocational Association............. 


North Carolina Education Association— 


The WALANCE SHEET 





University, La... 


Atlantic City, N. J... 


Reno..... 
Boston, Mass............ 


Boston, Mass............ 


Boston, Mass............ 


Atlantic City........... 
es 


Hempstead............. 
Ra iaaweds ocraeny 





December 27-81 
February 22-27 


October 238-25 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 23-25 
October 24-25 
October 28-25 


October 15-18 
November 16-17 
November 29-80 


November 23 
October 17-18 
November 8-11 
October 23-26 


September 27 
September 27 
October 4 
October 11 
October 17-18 
October 17-18 
October 24-25 
October 25 
October 25-26 
November 1 


December 26-28 


October 18 
October 25 
November 1 
November 8 
November 15 
November 22 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 

North Dakota Education Association— 

Si ie tye PE Ser ace eee Dickinson.............. October $1-November 2 

aD tt IE SN aN el a OE A Grand Forks............ October 23-25 
Ohio Education Association— 

— EE ee |) EEE. October $1—-November 1 

I ooo yok oka aaa sown tues ; | are October $1—-November 1 

REE ITE IPD EATS ESRC AE Save I iio 556k oko wie Ke October 31—November 1 

ites a, rele Fda rs. Os ais baie Ras bee i ee November 1 

EE EE eee re ee ie eer ere e eee eT November 1-2 

NES oo oii din cc oN ene Ger aoe NS eer re November 1-2 

Ss addetk eke ciakVdadavaRetdeokncakede eer January 3-4, 1941 
Oklahoma Education Association— 

MS aiced Gv tteduelede cu weihnw sss cue tay Guymon October 10-11 

i accor S he OS Sora ics ct ak wants og ae Edmond October 24-25 

Rs oS hoe S21, Sc vidi ca awe sidebe seek cir aatarty tie oda October 24-25 

NS 6 5 sce craw headedaacadae eases ESS ee ee October 24-25 

RES ES aR CE ee ene ree RE sa a October 24-25 

| ECE CT EE ar RN tig) on ha was cee eo October 24-25 

I ide bs a wav neon cad dina ¥ a @s.oaeied Oklahoma City October 24-25 

NS 42 ovis a sb oo eaic aie ake eee er ere October 24-25 

I 5656 soon eaoe ees SA ae ceils rd aa. vin. sg uwinw ore November 7-8 

Gada Ne ENd hank dnwieranee tees in eens st owen February 6-8, 1941 
Oregon State Teachers Association.................. Portland. ......... December 26-28 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association........ | Harrisburg............. December 27 
Pennsylvania State Education Association— 

I acai ocd ok eer cineca so oki kates (2 Lock Haven............ October 10-11 

ARR SS a ere gare epee earemna ts a ss 6s v6.0 ae ein October 10-12 

Ratt Are he hai E a terrae on okie meee Reading. . October 18 

Ei ee re I ene foe a. New Castle. . October 18 

IN fs air aioe 2 cain vincent cares | October 18 

Seal ig Asie oS deeb eae ack York.. sige October 18-19 

I atin ey ay le es Wilkes-Barre. nae November 15-16 

Education Congress. . Harrisburg....... October 2-3 

Secondary Education Conference. . Philadelphia... .. ie November 2 

EARN Or st rie Harrisburg... .. December 26-28 


Progressive Education Association— 
Missouri Region.......... 
Indiana Region. . 
Massachusetts Region. . 
National 


Rhode Island Catholic Teachers’ Institute........... 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. ... . 

St. Louis County Teachers Association... . . 
South Dakota Education Association. .... 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Southern Business Education Association. . 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 


Tennessee Education Association— 
Southeastern ne 


Eastern 
, | | RES ere 
Public School Officers. . . . 
Representative Assembly. .. . 


Texas State Teachers Association........ 
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North Manchester, Ind.. . 


Boston, Mass.. 


Philadelphia, Penna... _.. 


Providence... . 


Providence. ... 


University City, Mo...... 


Aberdeen...... 


Memphis, Tenn.... 


Nashville, Tenn...... 


Dallas, Texas. 


ee - 
Nashville. . . 
Knoxville. ... 
Memphis...... 
Nashville...... 
Nashville... . 


Fort Worth..... 








October 3-5 

October 11-12 

October 18-19 
February 19-22, 1941 
October 31—-November 2 
October 31—-November 2 
November 7-9 
November 24-27 
December 9-13 
November 28-30 
November 22-23 
October 17-18 

October 24-26 

October $1-November 2 
November 7-9 

January 9-10, 1941 
January 10-11, 1941 


November 21-28 


ALANCE SHEET 














Name of Association 


Place Date of Meeting 





Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


Utah Education Association 


Vermont State Teachers Association 


Virginia Business Education Association............. 


Virginia Education Association..................... 


Washington Education Association 


West Virginia State Education Association........... 
Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association 


Winfield Educational Clinic........................ 





Pittsburgh, Penna October 4-5 


Salt Lake City.......... October 10-11 
Burlington.............. October 10-12 
Maeumoend.............. November 9 
Richmond.............. November 19-22 
Spokane......... September 20-21 
Walla Walla............ October 14-15 
Yakima...... October 17-18 
eres October 18-19 
Chehalis....... ....++! October 21 
Longview........ -| October 22 
Camas....... October 23 
Bellingham....... October 24-25 
Seattle.......... October 25 
Tacoma..... October 25 
Huntington. . November 6-8 
Seattle....... October 25 


Winfield, Kan. . October 4-5 





Wisconsin Business Schools Association.............. Milwaukee..... October 18-19 

Wisconsin Education Association— 
ilar arn Soni ok. 54 aid a kaa ew ecu Superior... ... October 4 
SR Sid nds atenelois Peakoiwees Platteville. ..... October 4 
IIS foes iria 8's 9.5 aio. 4\ cis eves. cee a nee Ae eee October 10-11 
iar GSR Bi ioe fol are a leas Ashland....... October 10-11 
SE Pe ee nee Eau Claire. .... October 10-11 
I aR AE Ns os alate swine iacsrastoiee LaCrosse...... October 10-11 
MCR tegen Oe celle ol Milwaukee....... November 7-9 

Wyoming Education Association— 
I 55 6 hd hs nS ss ts oe eae eate Newcastle. ... October 3-4 
NR es eran ee er ere Rock Springs. . . October 4-5 
Ee ne Sapte erin orach janon ss eeheeretiis wlio aisle Gein COMDOF. ......... October 17-19 
I 5 ag acd cole ecto ine ies bela acen et OS ee October 17-19 
eT One eee era Te See October 17-19 








File Awarded Degree 


Clinton M. File, a member of the faculty 
of the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education from New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, in June. He also 
holds the B. S. degree from James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Illinois, and the M. A. 
degree from the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

For ten years, Dr. File taught in the public 
schools of Illinois. He was head of the com- 
mercial department of the high school at 
Danville, Illinois, for four years. He is at 
present teaching in the department of busi- 
ness education and serving as financial 
assistant to the president of the State 
Teachers College. 

Dr. File is co-author of the textbook, 
Record Keeping for Everyone. 


Fh. BALANCE SHEET 


Northeastern Ohio Teachers 


The commercial section of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers Association will hold 
its meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, on Novem- 
ber 1. The program, as announced by Alfred 
H. Quinette, South High School, Young- 
town, Ohio, is as follows: 


“The High School Business Curriculum with Guid- 
ance and Pupil Selection Considered”—R. G. 
Walters, director of teacher training, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 

“The Future of Business Education in High Schools” 
a W. Cutshall, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 

10 

“Essentials for Building Speed and Accuracy in 
Typewriting”—George L. Hossfield, New York 
City 

Reservations for the luncheon to be held 

in the Assembly Room of the Hotel Hollen- 
den should be sent to Louise Darst, Shore 
High School, Euclid, Ohio. 
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New Jersey Commercial Teachers 


The next meeting of the High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association of New Jersey 
will be held on Saturday, November 9, at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City. The 
program, as announced by President Fred- 
erick Brocklebank, Central High School, 
Paterson, New Jersey, is as follows: 

12:00 m. 


Address—Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Baltimore, Maryland 


1:00 P. M. 
Luncheon in honor of twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Association 
Symposium on “Modern Air Transportation” — 
Captain Bob Dawson of United Air Lines, as- 
sisted by a stewardess, a meteorologist, and an 
airport manager 


Junior College Commission 


Representatives of the Department of 
Business Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association met with W. C. Eells, 
director of the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education, at Columbia, Missouri, 
to discuss possible co-operation. At a later 
meeting, some members of the Executive 
Committee of the Department of Business 
met with the professional staff of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges to con- 
sider further plans for co-operation. As a 
result of these conferences and a later meet- 
ing of the Directors and the Executive Board 


of the Department of Business, definite. 


plans have been made for assistance in a 
variety of fields. The Department has ap- 
pointed a general committee and a series of 
subcommittees to assist in various phases of 
the work. 

The personnel of the committees is as 
follows: general chairman, Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Committee on 
Bibliography of Periodicals, Mildred Taft, 
Coby Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire; Committee on Library Books, 
Edwin A. Swanson, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Arizona; Committee on 
Evaluation of Literature, Dr. H. G. Shields, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
Committee on Equipment, Supplies, and 
Materials, L. O. Culp, Fullerton Junior 
College, Fullerton, California; Committee 
on Major Problems in the Field of Business 
Education in Junior Colleges, Dr. McKee 
Fisk, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Committee on Interpretation, 
Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia High School, Red- 
wood City, California. 
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Smith’s Workbook 


Business Arithmetic 


The calculations the student will 
most likely encounter in business 
transactions are provided in this 
popular textbook-workbook. The 
book contains 75 drills covering all 
types of calculations. The standard 
time is given for the completion of 
each drill and each corresponding 
test. A minimum score is estab- 
lished for the drills and the tests, 
and the student is graded on im- 
provement. Progress charts are 
provided. 


This textbook-workbook can be 
used independently or with any 
business arithmetic textbook. 








SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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IT DOES TWO 
SPECIFIC JOBS 


1. It stresses salesmanship applied to 
retailing. 





2. It stresses principles of store opera- 
tion and management. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETATLING 


SECOND EDITION . WALTERS AND ROWSE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING is intended to be used (a) to follow a 
general course in salesmanship or (b) for a single, independent course in 
salesmanship and retailing. It is recommended for regular classroom training 


or for co-operative sales training. 


The presentation of FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING is from the point 
of view of the store worker, and the methods and the techniques emphasized 
are in accord with those advocated by pro- 
gressive merchants and merchandising as- 


sociations. 


The problems, the questions, and the projects 
which accompany each chapter bring the 
student in ‘‘direct’’ contact with actual prac- 


tices of the various kinds of stores. 


WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Te HALANLE SHEET ee 











University of Chicago Conference 


The seventh annual Conference on Busi- 
ness Education was held at the School of 
Business of The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, on June 27 and 28. This 
year the Conference had as its theme 
“Business Education for What?” It was 
widely attended by classroom teachers and 
administrators of business education from 
all parts of the country. In addition to the 
activities of the Conference itself, the Work 
Committee, which was organized in 1939 
and produced a report on “Standards in 
Business Education” that year, continued 
its discussion and refined and made more 
practical the report of the previous year. 
The 1940 statement of the Work Committee 
on standards in business education will be 
published with the general Conference 
proceedings. 

The Conference itself dealt with three 
major problems. The first problem was: 
Can business be studied without bias? Pro- 
fessor Louis Wirth of The University of 
Chicago presented a paper on “Biases In- 
volved in the Study of Business”; Dean W. 
H. Spencer of the School of Business of The 
University of Chicago gave a paper on 
“Propaganda for Business and Against It’’; 
and Paul Selby of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, 
contributed a paper on “Business Education 
and the Problem of Bias.” 

The second major issue considered was 
“Business Education and the Consumer’s 
Interests.” Major contributors to this pro- 
gram were: Professor Kenneth Dameron, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Coun- 
sel for the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; and 
Leverett S. Lyon, chief executive officer of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The final formal Conference session was 
concerned primarily with business education 
and individual adjustment. Mrs. W. S. 
Hefferan, a prominent member of the 
Chicago Board of Education, presided at 
this session. 

Following the formal program, the Con- 
ference reviewed the activities of the Work 
Committee. Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
past president of the N. E. A. Department 
of Business Education, presided at this 
session, and W. S. Barnhart of the public 
school system of Indianapolis, Indiana, pre- 
sented a paper which summarized the work 
of the Work Committee. Mr. Barnhart’s 
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discussion was followed by a panel discussion 
on the problem of “Business Education and 
Conflicting Social Viewpoints.” Contributors 
to this panel were: Elvin Eyster, North 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Lester 
Schloerb, director of occupational research 
for the Chicago public schools; Dean Ernest 
0. Melby, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois; and 
Professor Henry Harap, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Southern Business Education Association 


The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its eighteenth annual con- 
vention in Nashville, Tennessee, on Novem- 
ber 28-30. The first session is to be in the 
form of a Fellowship Dinner at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel at 7:00 Pp. m. on Thursday, 
November 28. Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and D. D. Lessenberry of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, will speak at the dinner. 

Parker Liles of the Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, president of the 
Association, promises an interesting and a 
varied program. A tentative list of the 
speakers includes: Dr. F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. McKee Fisk, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Esta Ross Stuart, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
Richard E. Jaggers, director of teacher train- 
ing and certification in the state of Ken- 
tucky; B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business 
Education Service, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry Harap, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; Clyde I. 
Blanchard, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City; Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, 
Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Joseph Roemer, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; and Dr. J. H. Dodd, 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

Provision has been made for sectional 
meetings of the colleges and universities, 
public schools, and private business schools. 
The program includes panel discussions on 
the social-business subjects, secretarial sub- 
jects, accounting, distributive education, and 
consumer education. 

Those planning to attend the convention 
are advised to write early for room reserva- 


tions. Headquarters will be at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 


The NALANLE SHEET 








National Council of Business Education 


Professor F. G. Nichols 
of the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and pres- 
ident of the National 
Council of Business Edu- 
cation, called a meeting 
of the delegates in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on 
August 24. At that time 
new officers for the Coun- 
cil were elected. 

Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner of the Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, 
was elected to the presidency. The new vice 
president is Dr. P. O. Selby of the State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, and 
the new treasurer is Dr. A. O. Colvin of the 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. Dr. Helen Reynolds of the 
School] of Education, New York University, 
New York City, was re-elected secretary. 

The next meeting of the Council will be 
held in December at the time of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation conven- 
tion in Chicago, Illinois. 





Dr. H. L. Forkner 


C. C. T. A. Elects Officers 


The newly elected officers of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association, to serve 
during 1940-41, are as follows: president, 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, director of the de- 
partment of commercial education, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
first vice president, Irene Kessler, Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa; second vice presi- 
dent, W. M. Oates, Nettleton Commercial 
College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mildred Elam, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa; 
treasurer, Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


A. J. Becker Weds 


A. J. Becker, supervisor of commercial 
education, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Nellie 
Pugsley, a teacher in the West High School. 
Salt Lake City, were married on July 13 
at Boise, Idaho. Both Mr. and Mrs. Becker 
have been prominent in the educational 
work of Utah for many years. 

We join with their many friends in hearty 
congratulations to both. 


Tl. HALANCE SHEET 


Kansas Commercial Teachers 


The 1940 convention of the Kansas State 
Commercial Teachers Association will be 
held on November 1-2 at the Hotel Kansan, 
Topeka, Kansas. The program, as an- 
nounced by President L. EK. Wilbur of 
Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas, 
is as follows: 

NOVEMBER 1 
12:00 m. 
Luncheon at Hotel Kansan 
Presiding—President L. E. Wilbur, Wichita High 
School East, Wichita 
Invocation—Rev. W. Ernest Collins, Central Con- 
gregational Church, Topeka 

1:00 P. m. 

“Trends in Commercial Education”—Lloyd L. 
Jones, director of research, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City 


2:00 P. M. 
Panel Discussions: 
Secretarial 
Bookkeeping and Accounting—presiding, Inez 
MacKinnon, Wyandotte High School, Kansas 


it. 
College and Private Schools—presiding, Dr. R. 
R. Pickett, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia 
NOVEMBER 2 
7:30 a. M. 
Breakfast at Hotel Kansan 
Presiding—Vice President E. L. Fink, High 
School, Topeka 
Invocation—Rev. L. G. Whitcomb, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Topeka 
8:25 A. M. 
Address—Laird Dean, president of the Merchants 
National Bank, Topeka 
8:40 A. M. 
Address—Dr. ElRoy Nelson, School of Commerce, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
9:20 A. M. 
Business Session—Election of Officers and An- 
nouncements 


To Train George-Deen Teachers 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, has been approved by the Ohio 
state director of distributive education for 
the training of teachers of distributive educa- 
tion. The curriculum of studies, leading to a 
Bachelor’s degree, has been approved by the 
director of distributive education, and stu- 
dents who successfully complete this four- 
year program will not only earn a degree, 
but they will also be certified by the state 
of Ohio to teach distributive education 
under the Federal George-Deen Act. 

Anyone who completes the curriculum is 
certified to teach all commercial subjects, 
excepting shorthand. Shorthand may be 
taken as an elective and thus full certifica- 
tion may be obtained. 
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BALANCED IN CONTENT 
BALANCED IN PRESENTATION 








A textbook designed for your first 





course in business. The subject 






matter has two values: (a) a 
personal or social value, 
and (b) a preview or in- 


troduction-to-business 


value. =—_ 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


THIRD EDITION CRABBE AND SLINKER 








Whoever studies GENERAL BUSINESS will get a great deal of value from 
the course because it covers so much personally important information. For 
instance, the course emphasizes the business information, the techniques, 
and the services that should be understood by everyone in his everyday 
business life. The clearness and the logic of presenting the various topics 
make the discussions easy to teach and easy for the pupil to understand. 
With GENERAL BUSINESS, the student learns something about business 
that is of immediate value. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Joyce in New Position 


George Joyce, head of 
the commercial ‘ depart- 
ment ofgthe Woman’s 
College of the University 
of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, has recently been 
appointed auditor and 
budget officer of the Col- 
lege. During the past 
year, Mr. Joyce has been 
working toward his Doc- 
tor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
where he 








George Joyce nia, 2 «Was 
awarded a teaching fel- 
lowship. 


Mr. Joyce holds degrees from Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, and Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. He has always been active in as- 
sociation work, having served as president 
of the Indiana Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation and as vice president of the college 
section of the Southern Business Education 
Association. 

Dr. McKee Fisk is the newly appointed 


California Business Teachers 


The Central Section of the Federated 
Business Teachers’ Association of California 
will hold its fall meeting in the Commercial 
Club Rooms, Holland Building, Fresno, 
California, at 10:00 a. m. on Saturday, 
October 12. 

The luncheon speaker will be Hughes M. 
Blowers, regional supervisor of distributive 
education for northern California. His topic 
will be “How to Develop Classes in Dis- 
tributive Education.” It is largely through 
the efforts of Mr. Blowers that classes in 
distributive education are now functioning 
in many communities of northern California. 
He has had extensive business experience, as 
well as teaching experience, in the secondary 
education field. 

The officers of the Central Section are: 
president, Carl J. Tanke, Selma Union High 
School, Selma; vice president, A. Ralph 
Brooding, Delano Union High School, 
Delano; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Evelyn 
Pearson, Modesto High School, Modesto; 
publicity director, Ethel McCormack, Fresno 
Technical School, Fresno; program chair- 
man, H. Gordon White, Modesto High 
School, Modesto. 

The dates for the three 1940-41 meetings 











head of the department of secretarial are October 12, December 14, and February 
science at the Woman’s College. 14. All meetings will be held in Fresno. 
Words a, N E WwW Rules 
Word Usage T y P E O FE Parts of Speech 
Syllabication SPELLER Use of the Dictionary 











WORD STUDIES 


By WALTERS 


WORD STUDIES is an entirely new type of contribution to the educational field. It pro- 
vides for more than a course in business spelling. It forms the basis for a complete 
study of words and their uses. While the lessons are particularly appropriate for use 
in business courses, they are also recommended for the general or academic courses. 
Emphasis is placed upon the correct spelling of words, the use of words, pronunciation, 
syllabication, and the parts of speech. The book is available with a workbook and a set 
of objective achievement tests, including a proficiency test and a final examination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
New York 


The DALANUE SHELL 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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American Vocational Association 


The annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association will be held in San 
Francisco, California, on December 16-18. 
The convention will be preceded by meetings 
of state directors of vocational education. 
These directors will meet on December 13, 
14, and 15. The much discussed youth 
problem and national defense—their relation 
to vocational education—will form the 
theme of the convention program. 

On a recent visit to San Francisco, L. H. 
Dennis, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, met with California leaders in voca- 
tional education and named John F. Brady, 
president of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, as chairman of the San Francisco 
committee to arrange the convention. 

Other California educational leaders who 
are active members of the convention com- 
mittee include John C. Beswick of Sacra- 
mento, executive officer of the California 
Commission for Vocational Education; Dr. 
Ira W. Kibby, chief of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento; Julian A. McPhee, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento; and Mack Stoker, supervisor of 
vocational education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 





Eisele Conducts Survey 


Commercial teachers will be interested in 
the results of a survey conducted by James 
L. Eisele of Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, to determine what work is done 
in typing, duplicating, and general stenog- 
raphy in commercial departments. The 
following are some of the questions and a 
tabulation of the answers: 


Is such work done in your department? 
All of the 38 schools reported that this sort of work 
is done. 

Do you have an organized setup for doing such work? 
Thirty-one of the 38 schools reported that they 
have organized setups for doing such work. 


What is your plan, or setup, for doing such work? 
Ten schools do this work as part of advanced 
typing and stenographic class work; 9 schools do 
this work as part of the office practice class work; 
6 schools do this work in regular production classes; 
5 schools have the students do this work during 
their vacant class periods; and 1 school has stu- 
dents do this work outside of school time for re- 
muneration. 


If you do not have an organized setup, how do you 
handle the work? 


Those schools without regular setups indicated 
that they do the work according to the situations 
as they arose. 

Mr. Eisele concluded that since all the 
38 schools reporting do this type of work, 
it would seem that it has a definite place in 
the work of the commercial department. 











A. I. B. Expands 


The photograph above is of the attractive new College Inn and Book Store which forms a part of the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. It is intended to accommodate students as well as to provide a basis for 
training students in merchandising, marketing, and office practice. 
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Stenberg Passes C. P. A. 


George B. Stenberg, 
associate professor of ac- 
counting and director of 
the School of Accounting 
at Armstrong College of 
Business Administration, 
Berkeley, California, was 
notified recently that he 
was successful in passing 
the examination for Cer- 
tified Public Accountants 
inj California. 

Mr. Stenberg has been 
a member of the faculty 
of Armstrong College 
since 1935. Prior to 
going to California, he 
had been principal of the high school at 
Baxter, Iowa. He was awarded the B. S. 
degree from Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, and the M. A. degree 
_ the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 

owa. 





G. B. Stenberg 


Landis Supports Business Education 


“Schools Should be Streamlined” was the 
topic of a speech delivered by the Hon. 
Gerald W. Landis of Indiana in the House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C., on 
Monday, April 1. The following excerpts 
are reprinted from the Congressional Record: 

“The average youth should get much more 
vocational guidance and training than he is 
receiving today.” Mr. Landis is further 
quoted as saying, “Students should be fitted 
for definite jobs before they leave the senior 
secondary school . . . Today the technically 
trained graduate is most certain of a good 
income. Topnotch technical schools report 
a strong demand for their graduates in 
major accounting, advertising, commercial 
art, and industrial relations.” 


His final comments with reference to the 
National Education Association and the 
Educational Policies Commission were: “I 
find that the plans for revised and expanded 
education in our public schools include con- 
siderable practical consumer and civic 
education. This is called functional educa- 
tion. It is streamlined and modernistic and 
very practical. It means teaching school 
children to get food and furniture, housing, 
and pleasure value for the money they 
spend.” 


Teachers of business education should be 
interested to know that business education 
is receiving such important national backing. 
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Los Angeles Business Teachers 


The 1940-41 officers of the Los Angeles 
section of the Federated Business Teachers 
Association of California are as follows: 
president, P. H. Mitchem, University High 
School, Los Angeles; vice president, Walker 
Ramsey, Roosevelt High School, Los An- 
geles; secretary, Helen Unger, University 
Senior High School, Los Angeles; treasurer, 
Fred Wesson, Fairfax High School, Los 
Angeles. 


The next meeting of the Los Angeles sec- 
tion will be a joint meeting with the Southern 
California section of the Federated Business 
Teachers Association on November 16. 


Wagenseller Awarded Honorary Degree 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Com- 
mercial Science was conferred on W. Ralph 
Wagenseller, comptroller of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology and dean of the Drexel 
School of Business Administration, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, by Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, at its 
eighty-second annual commencement exer- 
cises. 


Dr. Wagenseller was graduated from 
Susquehanna University with the A. B. and 
the A. M. degrees. He served as a teacher in 
the Philadelphia area and as head of the 
bookkeeping and accounting department of 
the West Philadelphia High School before 
going to the Drexel Institute of Technology. 


aera 
George B. Holmes 


George B. Holmes, a prominent commer- 
cial educator and head of the commercial 
department at the Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege, Santa Ana, California, passed away 
June 27 following a six-months’ illness. 

Mr. Holmes was born in 1888 at Blue 
Rapids, Kansas. He graduated from Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas, in 1911. 
He taught at Citrus, Visalia, and Pasadena, 
California, and was with the Veterans’ 
Bureau at San Diego, California, prior to 
going to Santa Ana. Mr. Holmes received 
his Master’s degree at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Holmes leaves his widow, Margaret; 
three sons, George, Thomas, and Charles; 
his mother, Mrs. C. A. Holmes; a brother, 
Tom; and a sister, Julia. 
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American Education Week 


“Education for the Common Defense”’ is 
the general theme for the twentieth annual 
observance of American Education Week, 
scheduled for November 10-16, 1940. The 
National Education Association has pre- 
pared materials to assist schools and com- 
munities in the observance, including a 
$2-page handbook of American Education 
Week techniques, a 32-page booklet entitled 
“Education for the Common Defense,” a 
poster, a leaflet for distribution to homes, a 
sticker, a series of 8-page folders giving 
specific suggestions on the various topics 
for different school levels, and combination 
packets of these materials for the different 
school levels. 


The daily topics for the week are: 


Sunday, Nov. 10..... Enriching Spiritual Life : ‘ 
Monday, Nov. 11... .Strengthening Civic Loyalties 
Tuesday, Nov. 12... . Financing Public Education 
Wednesday, Nov. 18. .Developing Human Resources 
Thursday, Nov. 14. . .Safeguarding Natural Resources 
Friday, Nov. 15..... . Perpetuating Individual Liberties 
Saturday, Nov. 16... . Building Economic Security 


For complete information regarding Amer- 
ican Education Week materials, address the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Copeland Goes to Fredericksburg 


Dr. J. Dewberry Cope- 
land, formerly assistant 
professor of business edu- 
cation at the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School of the 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, was 
recently appointed an 
instructor of business edu- 
cation at the Mary 
Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Dr. Copeland taught 
in the high school at 
Jacksonville, Florida, be- 
fore going to Gainesville. Dr. J.D. Copeland 
He was awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Education from New York 
University, New York City, and the B. S. 
and M. A. degrees from the University of 
Florida. 

Dr. Copeland is an enthusiastic worker in 
promoting business education. While he 
was in Florida, he served as president of 
the Florida Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion and as a member of the executive board 
of the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 








FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


THIRD EDITION . 














WORKBOOK 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
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CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


BY ROWSE AND FISH 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is class- 
room tested. There is no waste of time on non- 
essentials and on intangible theories of ad- 
vertising. 


With each chapter plenty of problems are pro- 
vided of two types: (a) those for classroom dis- 
cussion and (b) those which require outside 
work and classroom discussion. 


The book may be used for an independent 
course in advertising or for a part of a corre- 
lated course that may include retailing and 
merchandising. 


WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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BOOKKEEPING 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th Century Bookkeeping 





SHOULD THE COURSE BEGIN WITH BUSINESS 
BOOKKEEPING OR WITH PERSONAL BOOKKEEPING? 
There have been many studies made of 
youth and youth’s problems during the past 
decade. Most of these studies show that 
the first and primary interest of adoles- 
cents is to get an education that will enable 
them to earn a living. Any subject that 
begins with an earning-a-living point of view 
will furnish maximum motivation of each 
student’s interest. 

With this understanding of adolescents, it 
is not strange that bookkeeping courses 
loaded with personal bookkeeping in the 
beginning fail to interest most students. 
Teachers who begin with a lot of personal 
bookkeeping find that boys and girls do not 
care to enroll in a course that dwells week 
after week on the problem of personal record 
keeping. The immediate reaction of most 
boys and girls is: “I can remember all the 
money that I have had for the past two or 
three months. I don’t need to study a full 
semester on how to keep track of my personal 
income.” 

We need to build up to personal book- 
keeping. And if we do, we can handle a 
complete unit on personal bookkeeping in 
one week’s time. 

There are scientific principles of book- 
keeping that can be and that should be 
applied to personal record keeping. These 
principles of good bookkeeping were de- 
veloped in business, by business. It is 
much easier, much faster, and much more 
effective to teach personal bookkeeping 
after some business bookkeeping principles 
have been developed. Usually when a book- 
keeping course begins with the personal 
record keeping phase, it takes the major 
part of the semester to present the work. 

If we begin the study of bookkeeping with 
business principles and business practices, it 
is much easier to capture and to hold the 
interest of all students. Almost every stu- 
dent is interested in a better understanding 
of business and how it is conducted. If we 
begin with a business bookkeeping approach, 
it is easy to make a unit on personal book- 
keeping an application of these fundamental 
principles. And if the approach is through 
business bookkeeping, it is possible to 
present personal bookkeeping in a practical 
double-entry form. 
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ADVANCED BUSINESS 
by Bernard A. Shilt, co-author 
Business Principles and Management 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES. An example is an 
important teaching device. The teacher of 
advanced business training can accomplish 
more in developing businesslike habits in 
his students by precept than by preachment. 

The daily class procedures, from the first 
day until the last, should be organized and 
conducted as an efficient business is con- 
ducted. A careful planning for each day’s 
activities is necessary, especially in selecting 
the subject matter. Since the field of busi- 
ness activities is so broad, a teacher should 
give much thought in selecting for each day 
the topics which will contribute the most to 
the predetermined plan for the progress of 
the class. Suitable textbook materials are of 
much value, but properly selected supple- 
mentary materials should also be used. 

Careful thought as to the most efficient 
method of checking the class attendance 
daily, of passing out supplies, of collecting 
homework and test papers, of returning cor- 
rected homework and tests, of remedial 
teaching, of budgeting the class time, and of 
utilizing the full working time of the class 
period should make it possible for the teacher 
to set an example of business efficiency for 
his students. 

Classroom procedures should be planned 
definitely to develop businesslike habits in 
the students. Businessmen tell us that ac- 
curacy, the ability to follow directions, 
punctuality, initiative, and the ability to 
get along with fellow employees are some of 
the most important characteristics that are 
desired in employees. Students should be 
impressed with the importance of accuracy; 
they should be taught how to check and 
double check their work; and they should be 
required to check all their work. They should 
be given much training in following both oral 
and printed directions, starting with simple 
directions and gradually working into de- 
tailed and complicated ones. It might be 
well for the teacher to check on himself for 
the clarity of his directions. Punctuality 
and promptness, including getting to class 
on time and handing in assignments when 
they are due, should be insisted upon from 
the first day. Initiative may be encouraged 
by individual research and projects, while 
the ability to work with others may be 
developed by practical and interesting co- 
operative projects. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
Economic Geography 






WHICH APPROACH? In general, that ap- 
proach is best which attacks the study of 
economic geography with emphasis that is 
most desired and of most value to the com- 
munity in which the course is given. 

Perhaps the most common approach, or 
emphasis, has been the regional approach, 
in which the great regions of production are 
stressed, with the economic factors and 
commodities kept in a subordinate position. 
This approach has the advantage, or in some 
points of view, the disadvantage, of follow- 
ing the same general plan of organization 
to which the students have become accus- 
tomed in the lower grades. 

The economic approach attacks the study 
through an emphasis on the economic 
factors, such as transportation and com- 
munication, and through the phases of 
human geography which affect commerce 
and industry, such as race, religion, govern- 
ment, density of population, and standards 
of living. This approach and emphasis has 
a distinct advantage in presenting the 
material through an organization which is 
generally quite new to the students, and 
which tends to do away with any latent 
antagonism the student may have developed 
in earlier “geography” courses. 

The product, or commodity, approach is 
based on an emphasis on the products and 
raw materials of commerce and industry. 
While the regional phases of these commodi- 
ties are present, they are kept in the back- 
ground, and the study proceeds along the 
line of world-wide production, distribution, 
and consumption of products. It is cus- 
tomary to discuss first the products and 
commodities of special interest to the com- 
munity, and then to branch out to raw 
materials of general interest. The product 
and the economic approaches are preferred 
when laying a foundation for a subsequent 
course in consumer education. 

The approach through industries is planned 
around the evolution of industry through 
the economic stages, with applications to 
present conditions. This approach offers 
difficulties in maintaining a fair emphasis 
between the small and the large industries, 
and in covering fairly well a wide field of 
knowledge. A fine sense of balance is re- 
quired in developing a well-rounded and a 
complete course when this approach is used. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
by Ray Abrams, author 
Business Behavior 






“KNOW THYSELF.” The foundation for a 
course in business behavior rests on the 
understanding that exists between the 
teacher and the student. In a class group, 
there may be found many varieties of per- 
sonalities, many patterns of behavior. Each 
individual presents his own problems. The 
range of differences extends from those 
students who have the advantages of 
cultural background in the home, with all 
accompanying benefits, to those students 
who do not realize the need for self-improve- 
ment. Some students are eager because of 
an appreciation of standards of personality 
and behavior; some students are inert be- 
cause of a lack of understanding. There are 
the chatty ones who talk to much, and the 
timid ones who do not talk enough. There 
are those whose actions demand attention, 
and there are the quiet, inoffensive ones who 
are likely to go without notice. There are 
all levels of ability, and all gradations of 
acceptable and unacceptable personality 
traits. 

The instructor in charge of the personality 
development course must have, in addition 
to an appreciation of individual differences, 
the ability to lead the student to see for 
himself what changes and adjustments are 
necessary before his conduct, his manners, 
and his point of view are acceptable in the 
business world. The teacher must also 
know how to give critical opinions without 
being offensive, and the student must learn 
how to accept criticism without being of- 
fended. 

After an atmosphere of understanding has 
been established between the teacher and 
the student, and after the realization has 
taken root that business behavior provides 
a valuable training ground for entry into 
business, criticism and discussion of indi- 
vidual personality traits may be broadened 
to a point where members of the class are 
asked for opinions and comments. 

In many schools, some sort of “know 
thyself’’ chart or rating scale is used so that 
the student may rate himself according to 
his own abilities. 

(If you are interested in having a copy of 
the “Know Thyself” chart used in the May- 
bin School, send a request to Miss Ray 
Abrams, Principal, Maybin School, 1532 
Calliope Street, New Orleans, Louisiana.) 
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The Consumer and the Anti-Chain Taxes. 
By Helen Dallas. A 46-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet prepared for adult study groups that have 
been working on co-operative programs with the In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. The booklet is divided into six 
sections as follows: The Controversy; From Small 
Beginnings; Do Chain Stores Really Offer Better Val- 
ues?; How Chains Cut Costs; The Distribution Revo- 
lution; and Argument in a Nutshell. The booklet pro- 
vides an orderly simplification of the arguments de- 
signed to help consumer-citizens in reaching conclusions 
for themselves. Price 10 cents. Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


Course of Study in Typewriting. Prepared bya 
Syllabus Committee under the direction of Charles W. 
Hamilton, New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey. A 19-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet outlining in detail a course of 
study in typewriting which may be offered not only 
in the commerce curriculum, but also in other curricu- 
lums. The Committee outlines a course for first-year 
typing and a course for second-year typing. Teaching 
suggestions, standards and aims, content, and lesson 
plans are developed in connection with first- and 
second-year typing. The syllabus also provides infor- 
mation relative to typewriting room equipment and 
supplies, testing and grading, and a bibliography of 
textbooks, supplementary material, tests, and grading 
charts that may be obtained by the typing teacher. 
Free to teachers within the state; 25 cents to teachers 
outside the state. Secondary Division, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Determining the Limits of Pre-Employment 
Retail Training. An 8-page printed report of the 
proceedings of a survey conducted by the Personnel 
Group of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
This report is concerned entirely with the problems of 
pre-employment training; that is, the training of the 
students in secondary schools for occupations which 
they may follow after graduation. It is the purpose of 
this report to clarify the problem of retail training for 
stores and schools, to offer to schools the requirements 
which students must meet to be fitted for successful 
retail employment, and to indicate to the stores that 
are interested in fostering pre-employment training in 
their respective communities the results which they 
have a right to expect from any pre-employment 
training program. This should be of particular interest 
to teachers of retail selling and to teachers interested in 
organizing courses in distributive education. Price 
10 cents. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 101 
West $list Street, New York, New York. 


LITERATURE 


Merchandising as A Career. Research Bulletin 
No. 48. A 24-page, printed, paper-bound booklet pre- 
senting a panoramic view of the functions and activities 
of merchandising and retailing. The book treats such 
points as the function of the merchant, basic activities 
of merchandising, classes of merchandisers, unit stores, 
integrated retailers, opportunities of department store 
selling, department store positions, and the publicity 
department. Price $1.00. The Institute for Research, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Tentative Syllabus for Secretarial and 
Office Practice. By the New Jersey Committee on 
Syllabus for Office Practice. A 24-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound book providing a course of study for 
secretarial practice and office practice with definite 
objectives and suggestions designed to define and to 
unify methods of instruction. The book covers such 
topics as equipment and supplies, testing, practical as- 
signment work, method of using materials of instruc- 
tion, and topics on subject headings for the course in 
secretarial office training. It also contains a bibli- 
ography of formal printed teaching aids, including 
books of a personal development nature, general 
reference materials, and booklets and pamphlets of an 
instructional nature. Free to teachers within the state; 
25 cents to teachers outside the state. Secondary 
Division, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


The Contribution of Business Education to 
Youth Adjustment. The thirteenth Yearbook of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. Edited 
by Wallace B. Bowman. A 404-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book containing the speeches delivered during 
the panel discussions held at the 1940 convention. The 
book is divided into the following sections: Commission 
on Business Education; The Secretarial Field and the 
Youth Problem; The Accounting Field and the Youth 
Problem; The Clerical Field and the Youth Problem; 
The Distributive Occupations and the Youth Problem; 
Business Arithmetic, Handwriting, and Introduction 
to Business; Bookkeeping; Shorthand, Transcription, 
and Typewriting; Business Law, Business Manage- 
ment, Economic Geography, and Economics; Office 
Practice; Distributive Occupations; The Private Busi- 
ness School and the Youth Problem; The Private 
Business School, Bookkeeping, and Business Arithme- 
tic; The Private Business School, Office Practice, 
Shorthand, Training Office Workers, and Transcription; 
Problems of Private Business School Executives; In- 
spirational Addresses at the Convention. Price $2.50. 
New York University; Book"Store, Washington Square, 
East, New York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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More schools use ‘‘20TH CENTURY” than 
all competing books combined. 


20th Century Typewriting 


THIRD EDITION LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 








Proof of the popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING and the prefer- 
ence given it from coast to coast by progressive teachers is the fact that 
“20TH CENTURY” is now the adopted book in ten of the fourteen states 
which have state adoptions in typewriting. It is now used in almost 13,000 
schools—in more schools than all competing textbooks combined. 


A typewriting book must be many things to many teachers, but whatever 
your typewriting problem you can solve it with 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, Third Edition. Carefully weighed in this revision are the personal 
and vocational uses of typewriting. Also popular with thousands of teachers 
are the many new drills designed to open up new avenues of typing power 
and to provide for the individual differences of students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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“LAUGH AND ' E 


Garden Variety? 


Ohioan: “Out here in Ohio we grow very large 
vegetables.” 

Brooklynite: “That’s nothing. Why in Noo York 
we grow such large vegetables that 20 policemen can 
stand on one beat.” 

eee 
A Bone to Pick 


Diner: “Say, waiter, this chicken has no wishbone.” 
Waiter: “He was a happy and contented fowl, sir, 
and had nothing to wish for.” 


- . a 
Seafood, Momma? 


Swimming Instructor: “And always remember never 
to go in the water after a hearty meal.” 
Pupil: “No, you'll never find it there.” 
eee 


Or a Mouth Organ 


Teacher: “Tommy, name an organ of the body.” 
Tommy: “Teeth.” 
Teacher: “Teeth? What kind of an organ would 
teeth be?” 
Tommy: “Grind organ.” 
eee 


No Vehicles Needed 


Book Agent (to Farmer): “You ought to buy an 
encyclopedia, now that your boy is going to school.” 

Farmer: “Not on your life! Let him walk, the same 
as I did.” a 


Like a Top 


Wise: “When I woke up this morning I found all 
the bedclothes wound tightly around me.” 
Guy: “My, you must have slept like a top.” 
eee 


Janitor 


Teacher: “What do you mean, saying Benedict 
Arnold was a janitor?” 
Bright Boy: “Well, the book says that after his exile, 
he spent the rest of his life in abasement.” 
eee 


Coward 


Senior: “Why do you prefer blondes?” 
Junior: “Don’t tell anybody, but I’m afraid of the 
dark.” 
eee 


Sky Hooks? 


Passenger (to pilot): “You'll bring me back safely, 
won’t you?” 

Pilot: “Have no fear, madam. I’ve never left anyone 
up there yet.” 


The BALANCE SHEET 


WORLD LAUGHS WITH You” 


Before the Storm 


A collegian sent his brother this telegram: “Flunked 
out. Am coming home. Prepare Papa.” 

Two hours later he got this reply from his brother: 
“Papa prepared. Prepare yourself.” 

eee 
Spirit of ’76 

Adams: “See that drum? My great-grandfather 
used it in the Revolutionary War.” 

Adamic: “‘Yes, and I suppose he beat it when he 
saw the enemy.” a 


Somebody’s Been Peking 


Warden (Sighing): “Yes, she was hanged in China.” 
Visitor: “Shanghai?” 
Warden: “‘Not very.” 

eee 


At the Bottom 


Professor: “Everyone must learn by beginning at the 
bottom. There are no exceptions to this rule.” 
Student: “None at all?” 
Professor: “‘No.” 
Student: “How about swimming?” 
eee 


Well-Built 


The question in the physiology examination read: 
‘How may one obtain a good posture?” 
The country boy wrote: “Keep the cows off it and let 
it grow up awhile.” 
ee 
Motto 
Teacher: “What was Columbus’ motto?” 
Sophomore: “More miles to the galleon.” 
eee 
Oh Yeah? 


She: “How do they get the water. in the water- 
melon?” 
He: “They plant the seeds in the spring.” 
eee 
Backfire 
When the clock struck the midnight hour, father 
came to the head of the stairs, and in a rather loud 
tone of voice said, “Young man, is your self-starter out 
of order tonight?” 
“It doesn’t matter,” returned the young man, “as 
long as there’s a crank in the house.” 
eee 
Moved Too Much 
Sunday-school Teacher: “Can anyone tell me where 
Noah lived?” 
Pupil: “I don’t think he had a regular home. I 
guess he and his family belonged to the floating popu- 
lation.” 
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1. THROUGH GRAMMAR 
or 


2. THROUGH THE BUSI- 
NESS LETTER 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


FOURTH EDITION BY ROSS 


With BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, by Ross, you may use a grammar 
or a letter-writing approach. Some teachers prefer to teach a course in letter 
writing and to use the selective grammar assignments for remedial teaching 
and extra emphasis in the letter-writing course. Others prefer to start the 
course by first reviewing grammar. 


In the first lesson of BUSINESS ENGLISH and in all succeeding lessons, the 
student buckles down to work immediately on the study of specific grammatical 
and letter-writing problems. The presentation of grammar is systematic; the 
coverage of the principles of letter writing is thorough. 


The independent assignments of BUSINESS ENGLISH, such as classification 
of adjectives, agreement of tenses, and letters ordering goods, enable you to 
place the emphasis wherever you desire. Each assignment consists of explana- 
tions, examples, and problems. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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WANTED® 


oTEACHERS ¢ POSITIONS 
°SCHOOLS FOR SALE. 
*SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Responsible man, thoroughly experienced in all business 
college work, desires position as manager of a school, or will 





Man, 37, with degree and graduate work in ¢ cial 
education, desires position in reliable busi hool, high 
school, or junior college. Has specialized in 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, English, and 
business correspondence, but is also well qualified to teach 
salesmanship, business mathematics, rapid calculation, spell- 
ing, and office practice. Has had five years’ practical office 
experience, six years’ teaching experience, and seven years’ 
sales experience. Excellent references. Available i diately. 
Address, No. 50. 











Schoolman with 15 years’ teaching experience and expe- 
rience in social service work, desires position with business 
college. Can produce results. Is an industrious and a tireless 
worker. Address, No. 51. 





Single woman with B. S. degree and several years’ teaching 
experience, desires position in a public or a private school 
located,in Pennsylvania, New York, or New Jersey. Can teach 
Greggjand Pitman shorthand, commercial law, bookkeeping, 
office practice, business and academic English, retail selling, 
salesmanship, economics, junior business training, and type- 
writing. Excellent references. Salary of secondary importance. 
Address, Miss Y. E. Sherman, 4964 Bingham Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 





Young lady, graduate of Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, 
desires teaching position in business school. Has had one 
year’s office experience and one year’s liberal arts college 
training. Can teach Gregg shorthand, accounting, typing, 
business English, arithmetic, and allied subjects. Can also 
teach music or physical education. Address, No. 52. 





Middle-aged man with teaching and managing experience 
in public schools and business colleges, desires position. May 
also consider leasing school. Has had practical business ex- 
perience, and can teach commercial and academic subjects. 
Central states or Pacific Coast preferred. Available imme- 
diately. Address, No. 53. 





Lady teacher desires teaching position in a small college or 
a high school. Can teach Gregg shorthand, Stenotypy, type- 
writing, and the operation of bookkeeping machi Icul 


der buying half interest or all of a school. Can teach all 
business subjects, but has specialized in accounting, arith- 
metic, and penmanship. Excellent references. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address, No. 58. 





Lady teacher desires position in first-class business college. 
Is a college and business college graduate. Has had practical 
office experience and 12 years’ teaching experience. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, business 
English, business law, business arithmetic, and related sub- 
jects. Address, No. 59. 





Responsible man, 25, with A. B. degree and a life certificate 
from a large university, desires teaching position in a good 
business school. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, business English, commercial law, 
business arithmetic, speech, word study, spelling, and Steno- 
typy. Has taught in a high school and in a large business 
college. Address, No. 60. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or buy a small school with a good 
reputation. Advertiser prefers half interest in a school that 
has proved its worth. Has had 15 years’ experience as a 
teacher, manager, and principal of commercial schools. Ad- 
dress, No. 61. 





Experienced school executive wishes to lease or to buy”a 
good and well-established business school, preferably in the 
East. All information held confidentially. Give price and 
terms in first letter. Will consider half interest. Address, 
No. 62. 





WANTED: To purchase a business college with an annual 
enrollment of at least 200 in a city of not less than 50,000 
population. Will invest a considerable amount of cash*in the 
right school. Give price, description of equipment, and loca- 
tion in first letter. Prefer location east of the Mississippi 
River. Address, No. 63. 





Two young women wish to buy or lease a small, reliable 
business college, preferably in Oklahoma or Texas. Will 





tors, and dictaphones. Address, No. 54. 





Business college executive with 28 years’ experience in 
public and private commercial schools, desires position as 
manager, principal, or accounting instructor. Will also con- 
sider renting a good three- or four-teacher school with option 
of buying later. School must be able to guarantee its value. 
California preferred, but will consider any location in the East, 
— West, or Pacific Coast. Excellent refer Address, 

o. 55. 








Young man with 15 years’ teaching experience, desires 
position with a good ¢ cial school. Can teach 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping, Walton Accounting, Pace Accounting, Finney 
Accounting, commercial law, and allied subjects. Is now em- 
ployed as dean of an accounting department. Can leave on 
short notice. Good reason for making change. Address, No. 56. 








Man with B. S. degree and 10 years’ teaching experience 
in a private commercial college, desires position as teacher of 
accounting and allied subjects. Can teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping, Rowe Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice. Walton 
Accounting, and Sherwood Accounting. Can also teach com- 
mercial law, business mathematics, and allied subjects. Ad- 
dress, No. 57. 
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other Southern locations. Give full information in 
first letter. Address, No. 64. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Lady teacher who can handle a school while 
owner Solicits students. Must be able to teach all commercial 
subjects and have $2,500 for one-half interest in school. Day 
school has capacity for 65 students, and night school receipts 
pay nearly all expenses of the school. Located in vicinity of 
Chicago. Address, No. 65. 





WANTED: Field manager for an accredited business col- 
lege established 41 years ago. First-class location, equipment, 
and courses of study. School’s income derived from day and 
evening school and letter service. The right man will receive 
50 per cent of school’s income on salary-plus basis. Salary 
will be same as that taken by owner. Must own car and must 
be able to meet high school principals and business executives 
on an equal basis. Credentials must produce evidence of 
character and ability to sell tuition. Address, No. 66. 


— 


WANTED: Field representative to act as tuition salesman 
for a private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. High commission paid. Give full details and send 
photograph. Address, No. 67. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Rapidly growing school in noncompetitive 
location in Southwest. Prosperous community. Good equip- 
ment. Low overhead. Cash, $5,000, or terms. Splendid op- 
portunity for man and wife. Address, No. 68. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: A splendid business college in an 
industrial, fast-growing Southern community. Can accommo- 
date over 200 students. School is well-equipped and present 
enrollment is good. A moderate initial payment and terms 
arranged. Address, No. 69. 





FOR SALE: One-half interest in a well-established secre- 
tarial school with an excellent reputation. High-class equip- 
ment for 125 students. Owner retiring because of age. School 
located in the Twin Cities, Minnesota. Address, No. 70. 





FOR SALE: Small business school with splendid reputa- 
tion. Has had 26 years’ successful service in community. 
Located in center of business district; small overhead. Selling 
because of owner’s death. Address, No. 71. 





FOR SALE: An excellent two-teacher school, absolutely 
debt-free. School located in rich oil section; no competition. 
Equipment in A-1 condition. Low rent. Price $1,000. Selling 
because owner is entering Civil Service work. Address, No. 72. 





FOR SALE: Exceptionally well-equipped, three-teacher 
school, almost 50 years old. Has favorable lease in beautiful 
quarters. School located in industrial section of Ohio. Price, 
$8,500 on favorable terms, or $7,900 cash. Do not reply if 
you cannot invest at least $3,000 cash. Address, No. 73. 





FOR SALE: Well-established two- or three-teacher busi- 
ness college organized 14 years ago. Excellent location in 
Southwest. Can accommodate 50 to 70 students. Will sell 
for $6,000. Address, No. 74. 





FOR SALE: A two-teacher school established in 1908. 
Owner selling because of death of husband. School can be 
bought on the installment plan. Reasonable. Address, No. 75. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in a school with 16 years’ suc- 
cessful record in a Southwestern city of 300,000 population. 
Will sell to young man with school experience. One-half cash, 
balance to be taken out of income. Address, No. 76. 





FOR SALE: A well-established, medium-sized commercial 
college in a diversified business center. School located in a 
central metropolitan area of 500,000. Owner wishes to retire, 
and part of faculty may be conscripted. A good man, or a man 
and wife, could keep the school operating with present faculty. 
Confidential references exchanged. Address, No. 79. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: The following school furniture and equipment 
in A-1 condition: 12 accounting tables (two-drawer) ; 24 match- 
ing chairs for accounting tables; 6 Remington typewriters 
(1939); 6 steel typewriting tables; 6 steel typewriting chairs; 
6 oak typewriting tables; 6 oak typewriting chairs; 1 office 
desk (seven-drawer); 1 matching office desk chair. Address, 
No. 77. 





Will sell or trade for a good school a $6,500 second mort- 
gage on a telephone building. Long lease; high percentage 
income property. Address, No. 78. 








Letter of Application 
(Continued from page 67) 


a position should be familiar with the task 
involved in filling in application blanks. 
Each year the number of organizations re- 
quiring all prospective employees to fill in 
form application blanks seems to be in- 
creasing. 

At one time I had a study made of the in- 
formation contained on 69 application 
blanks, representing the same number of 
different organizations and different types 
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of businesses. The character of the informa- 
tion requested is too comprehensive to 
enumerate. However, the information may 
be classified under these major divisions: 
(1) general information—containing requests 
for the applicant’s name, address, telephone, 
date of birth, descent and nationality, 
birth place and nationality of parents, race 
and sex; (2) physical record; (8) general 
personal information; (4) education; (5) 
questions concerning insurance; (6) bonds; 
(7) previous experience; (8) present posi- 
tions; and (9) miscellaneous questions. A 
total of 169 different questions were asked 
on 28 of these blanks, and 161 questions 
were asked on the other 41 blanks. Most of 
these questions are duplicates. These totals 
give some idea of the comprehensiveness of 
the information requested of prospective 
employees. However, only applicants for 
executive positions requiring advanced train- 
ing and specialized experience need to include 
information in such detail. 


One complaint often made by employ- 
ment managers is that too many students in 
quest of work do not know how to fill in 
application blanks correctly. The personal 
data sheet described in this article is sug- 
gested as a possible outline of study for 
high school students since it can be expanded 
to include the most technical job as well as 
the most simple one. The data sheet is also 
adjustable, and it can be used by those 
who wish to transfer from one position to 
another. A number of employment directors 
attach a certain weight to the filling in of a 
blank; for example, possibly 10 per cent out 
of a total of 100 employers consider this 
important. It is recommended that those 
teachers in charge of the skilled business sub- 
jects in the twelfth grade should obtain some 
of these application blanks and, after re- 
ceiving permission to duplicate them, have 
the students in their classes practice filling 
them in. 


Since competition is steadily increasing, 
and since it is becoming increasingly more 
difficult for a young person to obtain initial 
employment, so should every effort be 
made to aid him in his quest for a position. 


The entire problem of writing a letter of 
application and of applying for a position 
is so complicated that one can do nothing 
but scratch the surface in the confines of 
an article. However, suggestions have been 
made, which, if they are followed, should 
assist those charged with the training of 
students for employment as well as those in 
charge of placing these students in jobs. 
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Accounting in the Public Interest 
(Continued from page 53) 


question officers and employees at any time 
during the year, and to determine pertinent 
facts and consult with directors or a stock- 
holders’ auditing committee without waiting 
until the acts upon which the auditor re- 
ports are ancient history. 

Recent discussions of the accounting re- 
quirements of corporations have involved 
suggested changes in the status of the chief 
accounting officials of these corporations. I 
refer specifically to controllers. They should 
be made elective officers of their companies; 
they should have more independent author- 
ity in connection with their work; and they 
should be answerable directly to boards of 
directors instead of to individual company 
officers. 

Thousands of stockholders own shares in 
business and in industrial enterprise. The 
vast majority of these stockholders can 
have no contact whatsoever with the busi- 
ness or with its managers. The controller 
should be vested with authority which will 
enable him to represent the owners in the 
manner indicated by his title. 

Under our present highly complex system 
of corporate accounting, the controller of a 
company should not be subordinated to any 
other function. He should have entire 
freedom of co-operative action, responsible 
directly to the board of directors, in order 
that the best interests of the stockholders 
and the management itself may be served. 
An extension of the independence of the 
controller will tend to lessen the cost of 
independent audits by Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

Thus, it will be seen that, while the Certi- 
fied Public Accountant has a definite and a 
serious responsibility in respect to his 
reports covering the methods used and the 
results achieved by the management of 
enterprises in which investors and creditors 
have put their money, there are definite 
responsibilities that must be assumed by the 
public. There are things beyond the scope 
of the accountant’s work, which may be 
done by the stockholders and the directors 
of corporations, and in which creditors may 
exercise a great influence. This will help to 
safeguard the interests of all and to make it 
possible for the Certified Public Accountant 
to include fewer reservations and qualifica- 
tions in his reports. 


Christian Brothers Meet 


One of the liveliest seminar groups meeting 
at the educational convention of Christian 
Brothers of the St. Louis Province was that 
of the commercial teachers. These teachers 
represented the schools of the Christian 
Brothers in the Mississippi Valley, including 
the cities of Chicago and Evanston, Illinois; 
Kansas City, Glencoe, and St. Joseph, 
Missouri; Amarillo, Texas; Duluth, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Winona, Minnesota; and 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Brother John Michael of Christian Broth- 
ers College, Memphis, Tennessee, and 
Brother James Luke of St. Mel High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, served as chairman. The 
program was as follows: 


“Trends in High School Bookkeeping”—P. L. Singer, 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 

“Bookkeeping Tests and Practice Sets”—Brother 
Justin Oliver and Brother Idoneus Emery, St. 
Patrick’s Academy, Chicago, Illinois 

‘Some Aspects of Personality in Commercial Train- 
ing”—Brother L. Austin, De La Salle Academy, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

“Stressing Christian Principles of Conduct From a 
Study of the Scripture’—Brother L. Philip, De 
La Salle High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

“Business Behavior”—Brother Eugene, assistant 
principal of De La Salle High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

“Rehabilitation of the Commerce Curriculum”— 
Brother Luke Clement, Cretin High School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

“Filing Instruction Materials”—Brother L. Austin, 
De La Salle Academy, Kansas City, Missouri 

“Filing as Part of the Typewriting Schedule”’— 
Brother H. Thomas, St. George High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 

“Vitalizing the Economics Class’—Brother Leo 
Fabius, St. Patrick’s Academy, Chicago, Illinois 

“Use of Graphs and Charts in Economics’”—Brother 
Leander Fidelis, Christian Brothers College, 
Memphis, Tennessee; and Brother Kevin Malachy, 
La Salle Institute, Glencoe, Missouri 

“Field Trips for Commercial Groups in Kansas 
City”—Brother H. Victor, St. Patrick’s Academy, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Practicality and Variety in Field Trips for Com- 
mercial Classes”—Brother Basil, Price Memorial 
High School, Amarillo, Texas 

“What Do Employers Demand of High School 
Graduates?”—Brother James Luke, St. Mel High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

“Results of a ‘Letters of Application Project’ ”— 
Brother James Luke, St. Mel High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reports were also given by Brother 
Lawrence Walter, delegate to the National 
Education Conference of the Christian 
Brothers, and Brother Hugh Elzear, modera- 


tor of the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
Schools for the Christian Brothers. 





WANTED: 





Officers of commercial teacher associations should send to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
the names and addresses of the newly-elected officers to serve during 1940-41. 
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Vocationally Important 
To Future Office Workers 
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Secretarial 
Office Practice 


SECOND EDITION 
LOSO, HAMILTON, AGNEW 








Emphasis. Two kinds of subject matter are emphasized: (1) subject matter 
that correlates with other commercial courses, such as typewriting, business 
English, filing and indexing, and business organization and practice; and 
(2) additional subject matter essential to the secretary, the stenographer, 
and the clerk. 


Problem Material. Each unit of subject matter is accompanied by three 
types of problems, including questions on the textbook, questions for oral 


discussion, and original office projects. 


The training provided in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is sufficiently 
general to provide practical, usable training for most office workers. It does 
not attempt to develop skill in the handling of office machines, although the 
student is introduced to the types of machines with which he must become 
acquainted. The course goes beyond other business subjects and rounds 
out the student's training by stressing the following topics: dictating, tran- 


scribing, handling mail, writing letters, and filing and indexing. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


BY SHIELDS AND WILSON 











ARRANGED FOR A SEMESTER OR A YEAR COURSE 











CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has been very carefully designed so 
that applied economics and specific consumer procedures are woven to- 
gether. The student is therefore given a comprehensive plan that will guide 
him in solving everyday consumer problems and in understanding present- 
day economic influences. Every principle is presented in a concrete manner 
as it is related to the problems of the individual. 


The authors have carefully avoided any attempt to be sensational. In other 
words, the authors emphasize such topics as the consumer’s interest in taxes 
and tariffs, the consumer's interest in labor problems, and the consumer's 
interest in natural resources. Questions, problems, and projects, as well as 
numerous illustrations, accompany each unit of subject matter. 
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